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|For Tue PAcirFio. | 
MY PRAYER. 


Help me, O Lord, to trust in thee, 
Casting all self aside; 

Believing thou wilt ever be— 
To those who will confide 

Their wants, their wishes and their all 
Unto thy guiding care— 

A Father who will heed their call, 
When made in earnest prayer! 


Give me that faith I greatly need 
When troubles oft draw near, 

To feel thou art a friend indeed, 
Who'll make them disappear 

In thine own time, in thine own way, 
And cast them all aside; 

Let me so trust thee, day by day, 
And on thy will abide. 


Let all my thoughts unceasing dwell 
Upon thy boundless love; 
From them all wav’ring doubts dispell, 
And worldliness remove. 
Willing I place my hand in thine, 
And to thy guidance trust; 
If hard the path, I'll not repine, — 
For all thy ways are just. 
S. P. L&eps. 


LETTER FROM PORTLAND, OR. 


Dear Paciric: A notable death oc 
curred at Dayton, Or., during the past 
week—that of Rev. William Roberts, 
D,D., who came out from New York, in 
1847, as Superintendent of the Method- 
ist Mission in Oregon. Although about 
76 years old, Dr. Roberts continued act- 
‘ively at work in the ministry up to a very 
short time before his death. He was a 
man of great energy and force of charac- 
‘ter, and was regarded as one of the lead- 
ing ministers in the Oregon Conference. 
My earliest recollections of him date 
back to the fall and winter of 1853, when 
he made a pastoral visit at my father’s 
house—cabin, rather—five miles east of 
Olympia, W. T., into which we had just 
moved, after a tedious and wearisome 
journey across the plains, beginning at 
Lafayette, Stark county, Ill., March 21st, 
and ending at Olympia, October 21st. 
While my father and mother belonged 
to a different denomination, his words of 
Christian welcome and cheer made a 
deep impression upon me, never to be 
forgotten, even though I was then but a 
lad ro years old. 

Your correspondent, ‘J,” under the 
head of “A Plain Letter,” in your last is- 
sue, wants to know something about the 
‘intrenched wickedness,” so boldly de- 
nounced recently by Rev. Ezra Haskell, 
and wonders if his failing to continue in 
his pastorate was because his church did 
not “rally to support his heroic bravery.” 
A general statement of the events follow- 
ing Mr. Haskell’s stirring address was 
sent to THE Paciric at the time, but 
evidently was lost in the inails, as it was 
not published. 

While most of what Mr. Haskell said, 
perhaps all, was true, there was unwise 
planning and injudicious methods adopt- 
ed, which led to ultimate failure in arous- 
ing public opinion to a working pitch. 
It was a spasmodic attempt, without 
preparation, to correct evils resulting from 
a growth of years. Besides this, Mr. 
Haskell was a comparative stranger in 
the city, and hence could not command 
the moral support of the better element 
of population, so necessary in such an 
important undertaking. His appeal was 
made just on the eve of an important 
city election, at which a Mayor was to be 
chosen. While the friends of good gov- 
ernment felt that it was too late to do 
much, yet they organized as best they 
could, and nominated a Mayor—Chas. 
E. Ladd, a most worthy man, a son of 
W. S. Ladd, a leading banker, on a Citi- 
zen’s ticket. The Republicans had pre- 
viously nominated the acting Mayor, V. 
B. De Lashinutt, who had previously 
been chosen by the Council to fill out 
the unexpired term of Mayor Gates, de- 
ceased. While Mr. De Lashinutt’s pri- 
vate character was believed by many to 
be not above reproach, he was known as 
a thrifty, energetic business man, who 
had done a good deal to promote public 
interests, and who had many devoted 
friends among the best people in the city, 
and it was believed by them that when 
the matter came to the test he would be 
found on the side of law, orderand good 
government in all respects. Hence, al- 


- though the brief contest was spirited, 


Mr. Ladd was defeated by more than 
one thousand votes. And so the matter 
stands. I will say, however, that, while 
no test case has come up as yet, from va- 
rious sources evidence is accumulating 
which would seemingly indicate that Mr. 
DeLashenutt’s friends among the better 
classes will not be disappointed in him, 


One good result of Mr. Haskell’s 
pointed address was to call attention to 
existing evilsin a manner not soon to be 
forgotten; and while the purpose aimed 
at was not accomplished, I have no doubt 
but that permanent good will grow out 
of the agitation of the questions spoken 
of by him. | 

As to failure of the church to stand 
by Mr. Haskell, there is this to be said: 
Plymouth church, being chiefly support- 
ed by home missionary funds, in view 
of the results to the church of the year’s 
work by Mr. Haskell, did not feel war- 
ranted in 2ngaging him for another year: 
but, so far as giving moral support to his 


efforts to rid the city of many glaring 
evils, the church, on general principles, 
stood by him shoulder to shoulder. 

Much more could be said about this 
matter, but it is probably not worth 
while to do so now; suffice it to say that 
much good work fails of the end sought 
because it is characterized by “zeal with- 
out wisdom.” 

To-day Rev. Frank D. Kelsey preach- 
ed his last sermon for the First church. 
His text was John 1: 47—‘For Jesus saw 
Nathaniel coming to him, and saith of 
him, behold an(Israelite, indeed, in whom 
there is no guile.” The last clause par- 
ticularly was emphasized, the point being 
dwelt upon with clearness and force 
that Christians, if they would exercise the 
best influence and live up to their high- 
est privilege, would, next to Christ, 
model their lives after that of Nathaniel. 
He dwelt upon the meaning of the word 
Nathaniel—one having made a _ cove: 
nant with God. All professing Chris- 
tians, in that sense, were Nathaniels. 
But how many were there without guile? 
It is a matter of vast importance to 
us how we live. ‘The example of pro- 
fessing Christians is one of the most po- 
tent influences in retarding or advanc- 
ing Christ’s kingdom on earth. All were 
pointedly and earnestly urged to conse- 
crate themselves anew and endeavor, by 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, to keep the 
covenants made when becoming mem- 
bers of the church. 

The visit of Mr. Kelsey here has been 
a most delightful one, his parents living 
in Portland. He has had opportunity, 
to some extent, of studying the surround- 
ings of this city, and goes away well 
pleased with his experiences; his cordial 
manner and earnest Christian utterances 
have made many warm friends in the 
church here. He returns to his work in 
Helena, Montana, which has not been 
interrupted before for more than three 
years. 

Mr. Clapp has returned from his va- 
cation, and will fill the pulpit next Sun- 
day. To-day he preached at Plymouth 
Church. 


Rev. J. Q. A. Henry tendered his res- 
Signation as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church last Sunday. It was accepted 
on Thursday evening last, and to-day he 
preaches his farewell sermon. 


Rev. William Irvine, D.D., Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, is in the city. 

Rev. W. A. Spencer, of the Church 
Extension Society of the M. E. Church, 
successor to the Chaplain McCabe, is in 
Portland for a short visit. G. H. H. 

August 26, 1888. 


LETTER FROM REV. E. T. DOANE. 


I am happy to write of the quietest 
times. The Governor is anxious to show 
the natives that he is a friend to them. 
But the other day certain parties refused 
to return certain goods taken in the 
emeute of last year. They showed not a 
little bad blood about it, but the Gover- 
nor seemingly overlooks all. But this 
leniency of his must not be thought as 
indicating a weakly, feminineheart. He 
does not want any blood shed on Ponape 
while he rules. And it will not take 
place, unless some fractious natives break 
over all bounds of reason. He will then 
strike hard, I know. But while he is 
a man of great self-restraint, I do believe 
the Lord is working with that man. 
There is much prayer offered for him, 
and his conduct outcrops in the line of 
those prayers. It is sweet to hear the 
natives thank the Lord for so good a 
Governor. This means much for them. 


We work on amid some detractive 
accusations from beach-combers. But 
the other day I was accused of writing 
to certain parties that a terrible massacre 
was to take place by the Spaniards; all 
foreigners save one were to be butchered! 
The charge emanates from such a source 
that no sane-minded man could be ex- 
pected to believe it. But no one can 
tell how it may affect these Spaniards. 

We are just now in the furore of putting 
up two churches, the people of the war re- 
gions rallying to the work—people whom 
I once thought all lost to us. But, all 
praise to the dear Lord, they are coming 
back or taking heart, and the work is right- 
ing itself up like a good ship after a fearful 
gale. We are the victors. It is amus- 
ing and surprising how the “‘Capuchins” 
worked to deprotestantize our work and 
the people, and to see their utter failure. 
Ah, the times when they thought to buy 
the dear people with wine and gin and 
tobacco! Lost to themselves and their 
work, they are the despoiled and demor- 
alized ones, 

Since the opening of the year we have 
taken in some dozen or more of con- 
verts, and more stand ready to come in. 
The Lord has not yet forsaken Ponape. 

We are pained to hear of the death of 
Brother Sturges. Brave, valiant soldier 
of the cross, his welfare is ended; he is 
safely in camp with his mighty Captain. 
Oh, may the mantle of the good man fall 
on some young shoulders to wear at 
Ponape!— The Friend. 

Ponape, May 4, 1888. 


OUTING. 


BY REV. J. W. BRIER, JR. 


The stars are fading, one by one, but 
the sentinel of the dawn burns brightly, 
and the little city is still asleep. ‘ The 
little dogs, Tray, Blanche and Sweet- 
heart,” numerously, perhaps humorously, 
bark at us. The drowsy citizen stirs, 
and mutters, ‘‘ "Tis but the wind, or the 
car rattling o’er the stony street,” and 
settles into a deeper sleep, while we, 
painfully conscious that we may be dis- 
turbing the sweet composure of more 
than one drowsy citizen, push rapidly for 
the great bridge. We are stealing a 
march on the meridian heat. We per- 
suade ourselves that we shall bear it 
composedly where the Sacramento glides 
between its shaded banks, reflecting sil- 
very clouds of verdure. Iam glad our 
horses are reasonably long and strong of 
limb. Mercury cannot register heat 
with moral honesty, when it is above 
the temper of good healthy blood. At 
ninety-five, in New York, men die in 
the shade of prostration, siriasis ; at one 
hundred and ten, in the Sacramento val- 
ley, women and children are crossing 
the open plain at the rate of thirty or 
forty miles per day. It would be well 
could they double their speed. I have 
never know the sun to burn with so great 
ferocity of affection. We are consoled 
with the reflection that the night will be 
cool and refreshing on the bank of the 
Sacramento ; its tranquillity broken only 
by the plunge of the heron, the harsh 
cry of the crane, and the spiral note of 
the swamp nightingale. If an up-river 
steamboat should sweep around yonder 
curve, and bear down upon us, it would 
only enhance the wild beauty of the 
scene, and leave a deeper silence, in 
which the drowsy sense would find ob- 
livion, and the busy brain forget to 
dream. In the chill dawn we cannot 
believe that sunrise will smite us with 
arrowy beams, painfully visible—a mira- 
cle of splendor—above and below a 
bank of burnished cloud; silvery above, 
shooting towards the zenith; brazen be 
neath, blazing out over the far-off hills 
and the nearer crisping plain. 


‘| accustomed props. 


The day 
has reached its climax, and we have en-_ 


| Alas, for the pride of opinion ! Even sa- 
cred prejudice will give way without its 
I have asked my- 
self many times, Are there not, among 
the rubbish heaps that constitute so great 
a measure of our civilization, many preju- 
dices that should be cast away forever— 
petty prejudices, not covered with the 
‘awful hoar of centuries,” and by no 
means secure in their original, constitu- 
tional, frank pledge? 

The man who entertained us on yes- 
terday with fraternal hospitality was a 
Roman Catholic, born on Irish soil. He 
who makes us more than welcome to- 
day was a Confederate soldier in the 
ranks of Morgan, the free-booter. 

‘* Marauding chief! his sole delight 

The moonlight raid, the morning fight.” 

In the undisturbed atmosphere of oc- 
casional intercourse whatever is noblest 
in character shines out with peculiar lus- 
ter; and mutual strangers, anxious to 
conciliate, are suddenly ashamed of 
those meaner dispositions that aggravate 
differences and break with violence the 
sweet and productive calm of social life. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN SPAIN. 


BY REV, THOS. L. GULICK. 


The 2d of last April a Protestant pas- 
tor of Malaga, Senor Vila, was summoned 
before the court of that city to answer 
for having trampled on the laws of Spain. 

A priest of Malaga had distributed a 
printed circular in the part of the city 
where the Protestant chapel was, in 
which he says : | 

“The beautiful image of the ‘Virgen de 
los Dolores,’ so loved and venerated in 
these regions, will return in a few days 
to dwell in your midst, and will rejoice 
with its presence your fields, will protect 
your dwellings, and shelter under its 
mantle of mercy your dear families. I 
also firmly believe that the mere presence 
of this holy image of sorrow will be all 
sufficient to deliver you. from the wretch- 
es who seek your souls, not to save them 
and direct them to heaven, but to destroy 
them, carrying them away to eternal con- 
demnation. 

“Yes, my beloved children, the old 
and already rickety Protestantism, dis- 


tered the western hills. Nature seems it credited and moribund in its own coun- 


to be in dying agonies, vexed by 
scorching whirlwinds, and shadowed 
by piling clouds, that do not mitigate the 
sultry heat. Night brings us relief. The 
winds moan themselves into sleep, and: 
the cumulus vapor retires behind St. 
John and the kindred heights, that breed 
thunder for their summer skies. For the 
sake of contrast, let us fly on pinions 
swifter than those of the eagle, over the 
yellow hills and the combing ridges, 
across the beautiful valleys and the spark- 
ling lakes, not so much as pausing to 
taste of a bubbling spring or cast the 
line into a foaming torrent. We are at 
the northern extremity of Long Valley— 
a valley of meadows rich in clover, red- 
top and timothy, the benches and slopes 
growing bunch grass where they have 
not been devoted to the cultivated grains, 
The setting is of hills, heavily timbered 
from base to crown, and the eye may 
revel in a varied charm of foliage, where 
alders, laurels and maples shadow pe 
streams and fountains, where mighty 
oaks protect the vernal, flowery swards, 


and where lofty pines and silver firs pfo- | 


long the watch of centuries. t= 

Cahto is about two leagues to the 
south of us, and northward winds ghd 
clambers the narrow way that leadg to 
the metropolis of Humboldt bay. ne 
needs to be reminded that Augufgt is 
about to mark the progress of the cirdling 
year. Buttercups have not yet vanighed 
from the sloping sward; grass pinks peep 
on the dewy lawns ; foxgloves, lilies pi 


columbines bloom on the springy b@nks 
and in the shadows of the wood; wild 
roses brighten the hedges ; snap-dragons 
paint the meadows with purple and 
and where the plain for miles is studded 
with cones of hay the hay-mowers are 
still afield. 

Our tent is pitched beneath the spread- 
ing oaks, where the pasture land is smooth 
and level. Near by, a stream, cold and 
clear, laughs over ‘ pebbly shallows,” 
and ‘* pools its issues” where the brinks 
are mossy and overarching branches cast 
a grateful shade. Here the first families 
are waiting for the shrill cry of the loco- 
motive ; we, on the contrary, rejoice that 
there are yet solitudes whose sweet slum- 
ber has not yet been disturbed by this 
vexatious thunder of the rails. ‘I should 
advise all men to gather their garments 
about them at least once a year, and 
travel. It enlarges and liberalizes the 
mind. It can make little difference 
whitherward a body goes, so he takes the 
by-paths, avoiding luxurious accommoda- 
tion. Money will purchase obedient 
service, but no man can know the true 
quality of his race unless he stops when 
noon and night may overtake him to 
enter the gate of the farmer, or lift the 
latch of the mountaineer. Here, per- 
chance, he will find some generous na- 
ture who, by virtue of his political or re- 
ligious affiliations, should be avoided, as 


one would avoid a contagious horror. | 


try, Germany and England, has wished 
to try its fortune in Spain, ever virgin in 
the faith,” etc., etc. 

Senor Vila replied in a circular : 

“We will not stop to comment at large 
on the assertion, as an article of faith, 
‘that the image of the Virgin of Sorrows 
will rejoice with its presence your fields, 
will protect your homes and shelter un- 
der its mantle of mercy your families,’ 
This is pure paganism. Everybody knows 
that from the same wood of which the 
artificer made this image he could make 
a manger for the horse of the priest. 
And why should not the manger have 
the same virtue as the image of the Vir- 
gin of Sorrows? But we have a few 
word to say on what follows. The 
priest firmly believes that the mere pres- 
ence of the image of the Sorrows will be 
sufficient to frighten away the Protestants 
from the ‘Gate of the Tower.’ He is 
mistaken. Our presence there will be 
more constant to combat idolatry, and 
we will continue to show to all, from the 
sacred Scriptures, that there is a com- 
mandment of God which the Church of 
the priest hides from the people, that 
forbids the making of images to be ven- 
erated, which forbids their worship or 
giving to them any religious homage, 
teaching us to love, venerate and wor- 
ship God only through Jesus Christ. We 
preach these truths, and we teach the 
people to go to God through the medi- 
atorship of Jesus Christ alone, for there 
is none other name under heawen given 
among men whereby we must be saved,” 

There is considerable more in similar 
strain in both circulars, but the above is 
the most serious and significant portion 
of each, as was shown by the way in 
which they were singled out by the 
Court. Senor Vila’s offense would, 
doubtless, have been more grave if he 
had simply quoted Isa. xliv: 9-19, Psa. 
cxv: 4-8 and Exod. xx: 4, 5. 

For this sacrilege of “comparing,” as 


the Court says, “the sacred image of la 


Virgen de los Dolores with the manger 
of the horse of the priest, and attributing 
the same virtue to this miserable object 
as to that, by which the greatest scorn is 
thrown upon the worship of the holy im- 
ages,” etc., Pastor Vila is condemned to 
‘two years four months and one day of 
imprisonment ; to pay a fine of two hun- 
dred and fifty pesetas ($50) and the 
costs of court.” The case has been ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. We and 
many others will await with much interest 
the result of the second trial. Spanish 
Romanists are learning by a novel expe- 
rience, in Micronesia and elsewhere, that 
they cannot do what they please with 
closed doors, as in the palmy days of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 


The will of the late Hon. Hiram Sib- 
ley bequeaths to Cornell University 
$30,000 to endow a professorship of 


mechanical arts, | 


ALBANY TO SANTA ROSA. 


June 4, 1888, found us, with our 
household goods, bag and baggage (even 
to our church letters from the Congrega- 
tional church of Albany) comfortably 
stowed away on the nice, new, conven- 
ient “tourist sleeper” of the O. & C., 
Railway, bound for Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Just before the train pulled out our pas- 
tor, Rev. H. V. Rominger came on 
board to say good-bye and bon voyage. 
The last words he said, as the train be- 
gan to move, were.: “I hope you will 
find a Congregational church to put your 
letters in wherever you go, and if there 
1s none you must start one.” And we 
felt some surprise and no little disap- 
pointment on our arrival here to find 
that even so promising a town as Santa 
Rosa was without a Congregational 
church. Santa Rosa, the beautiful Santa 
Rosa, comfortable with only 100 degrees 
in the shade, while Cloverdale, thirty 
miles north, marks 110 and 112 degrees, 
Sacramento, 106 degrees ; San Miguel, 
106 degrees ; Merced in San Joaquin, 
110 and 112 degrees, during the past 
week. 

Santa Rosa, the most important town 
north of San Francisco, a place of seven 
or eight thousand population, and coun- 
ty-seat of “the best county in the State,” 
surrounded by orchards and vineyards, 
and a densely populated and most pro- 
ductive country, verily a forest city, with 
her many advantages of schools and col- 
leges, with two connecting lines of rail-. 
way, two street railways, electric lights, 
beautifully shaded streets with cement- 
and-graveled walks ; woolen mills, fruit 
canneries, and other manufactories; a 
town seeking to compete with San Jose, 
Woodland, Petaluma, Fresno, San Diego 
and Santa Barbara, and many other sim- 
ilar places, all having Congregational 
churches — surely, we thought, Santa 
Rosa must have one if she would be on 
the front line of progress and ready to 
receive the incoming tide of emigration 
from the East, which is seeking a better 
country, many of whom will inquire for 
a Congregational church the first thing. 
Surely, there must be one organized, 
Or many new-comers will prefer to settle 
in other places. So, while we were skir- 
mishing among the other churches, un-’ 
able to decide where we-would put our 
letters, there Came a fatherly mannéred 
stranger to us, with kind and genial face 
and a hearty grasp of the hand, and 
said: “‘ I’ve heard that you are a Con- 
gregationalist, and that there are many 
more scattered around in the different 
churches, and some not in any church, 
and among the many new-comers to 
Santa Rosa, and the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society has decided 
that it is high time to organize a church 
in Santa Rosa.” So, after much can- 
vassing by Dr.-Warren, an appointment 
was made for Congregational services at 
Willard’s Hall, and services and preaching 
have been held by Dr. Warren every Sab- 
bath for the past six weeks; and, by his 
persevering and indefatigable labors, a 
church is soon to be organized, with 
about thirty members, named the First 
Congregational church of Santa Rosa. 
A more appropriate name could not have 
been chosen, unless it could have been 
the ** Church of the Strangers,” as they 
are almost without exception strangers to 
each other. How truly— 

‘* Pilgrims we are to Canaan bound; 

Our journey lies along this road. 

This wilderness will travel round 

To reach the city of our God.” 

And, to-day, August 26th, quite a re- 
spectably sized congregation listened to 
a most excellent and instructive sermon, 
by Rev. S. P. Whiting, from Heb. xii: 
1, ‘* Wherefore, seeing we, also, are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight 
and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us.” The day was cool and delightful 
—one of Santa Rosa’s best; and the 
singing was good, and the services alto- 
gether profitable and refreshing. More 
anon. E. BECKWITH. 

Santa Rosa, August 26th. 


ASSOCIATION MATTERS. 


The Ladies’ Central Committee of the 
San Francisco Young Men’s Christian 
Association held a special meeting at the 
parlors of the building last Wednesday, 
Mrs. C.°O. Burton, President, in the 
chair. The attendance was quite large, 
and several important items of business 
transacted. The ladies voted to refur- 
nish the Lyceum Hall of the building, 
and to put it in thorough shape for the 
fall and winter work, which opens the rst 
of November. 

On Tuesday evening, September 18th, 
a special reception and reunion of all 
the city pastors and their wives will be 
given at the Association parlors, under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Committee. 
This will be the first reception of the 
kind ever given in San Francisco. A 
deep interest is manifested in the coming 
event. 

The special meetings at the Twentieth- 
street Branch, conducted by Mr. C. S, 
Mason, have been of an_ interesting 


character, and closed Tuesday evening, 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIv. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St. 
Oakland, 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary, Ho 
kins Academy, Oakland, Cal. 4 

Mrs. J. H. Warren, 1316 Mason St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Smirg, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 


cisco, Recording Secretary 


NOTICE. 


On account of the unavoidable deten- 
tion of the President, Miss Fay, at the 
East, which we learn by telegram, the 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Board 
will be deferred from the first to the sec- 
ond Wednesday in September, which is 
the 12th, at 2 P.M., at the First Congre- 


gational church, San Francisco. Will 


our members in the adjoining towns 

please be present at this meeting ? 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE YOUNG 
LADIES’ BRANCH. 


The annual meeting of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch was held on Saturday, 


--— 


August 18th, in the pleasant ladies’ par- 
lor of the Third Congregational church 
of this city. 


This was our third annual meeting, 


and was an especially good one. The 
day was bright and sunny, and the at- 
tendance at the meeting was fair, al- 
though not nearly so many were present 
as we would like to see, when we con- 
sider the large number of young ladies 
in the churches which are represented 
in the Branch. 


Our President, Miss 
Perkins, who has so faithfully served us 


the past year, presided over the meeting, 
and, after singing and reading of the 
Scriptures, led us in a brief opening 
prayer, imploring the Divine blessing 
upon the meeting, and upon the general 
work of the Branch. 


After the opening. exercises, the re- 


ports of the officers of last year were lis- 
tened to with interest. 


How anxious 
we all felt as the Treasurer read off her 


long list of figures ; and how rejoiced we 


were to hear the total, showing that the 


‘wished-for amount is so nearly attained ! 


Still, our joy was tempéred with regret ; 
for, if we all had worked a little harder, 
might we not have obtained more than 
our wished-for $700, instead of a little 


less ? It will be remembered by those pres- 


ent at the November meeting in Oakland 
that the young ladies ofthe Branch voted to 


attempt to raise, not only Miss Gunni- 
son’s salary of $650, but $50 in addi- 
tional, to be given toward a scholarship 


in the Broussa school. We were all in- 


terested in the reports from various auxil- 


iaries, although there were fewer of these 
reports than we had hoped ; for not all 
our city churches were represented, and 
only a few outside the city. This is not 
the fault of the Home Secretary, for she 
has done faithful work during the past 
year, writing to all the auxiliaries quite 
often, and sending them reports of the 
meetings. Dear sisters, it would do us 
so much good if we could receive a word 
from you, and it would surely be no 
great task for you to write us an occa- 
sional letter, telling of your progress and 
methods of work. All the reports that. 
were presented were interesting, and 
some of them so bright and spicy that 
we wished they were longer. 


The election of officers was quickly 
accomplished by accepting the report of 
the Nominating Committee, and by the 
Secretary casting a ballot for the officers 
named, and then we were all: pleased, 
both to see and hear dear Mrs. Sturges, 
who was for many years a missionary in 
Micronesia, and, also, Mrs. Snelling, 
who spoke a few heartfelt words to us. 
Mrs. Snelling came to this city with her 
husband, on their way to Ruk, to take the 
places of Mr. and Mrs. Logan ; but, ow- 
ing to the failure of her health, she was 
obliged to remain here while Mr. Snel- 
ling went on to his field of work, where 
she hopes to join him next year. The 
curiosities shown by Mrs. Sturges seemed 
to bring nearer to us the far-away places 
of which she spoke, and we were all 
deeply interested in her account of her 
experiences in these heathen islands of 
the sea. It was a joy to us, as it always 
is, to listen to a letter from our dear 
Miss Gunnison, and this last letter seem- 
ed an especially delightful one. These 
letters are always so inspiring that it 
seems a pity that all our auxiliaries 
should not have the privilege of reading 
them, for when we read her earnest words 
our souls are uplifted and our faith and 
courage renewed, and we wish others 
could have the same cheer and encour- 
agement, 

Altogether, this meeting of the Branch 
was deeply interesting, as are all our 
meetings,.and our only regret is that 
more of the young ladies and girlsin our 
churches do not avail themselves of this 
privilege, for they could not fail to be 
inspired and strengthened thereby, and 
to receive fresh interest in the cause of 
missions, 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Avaust 29, 1888 


4 Editorial Potes. 


At the close of Matthew Arnold’s 
rather unusually suggestive paper on 
American civilization, he refers to the 
fact that he had been led to peruse the 
book so widely read, ‘Our Country.” 
His comment, after reading, is note- 
worthy. The strangest thing which he 
noted in the book is Dr. Strong’s entire 
obliviousness to the American peril. 
That is the conceit of our superiority. 
He quotes Dr. Strong as himself giving 
an additional impulse and inflation to 
that conceit by his speaking of ‘our 
finer nervous organization.” Besides, 
some California paper is quoted, which 
claims that “here,” in California, of 
course, ‘ will be the home of art, science, 
literature and profound knowledge.” 
Now, if one is to take pretty seriously 
such out-puttings of American self-com- 
placency, it would not be hard to draw 
the conclusion that our life here is desti- 
tute of some of the first-rate elements. 
For unconscionable brags are not inter- 
esting, and, what is worse, they do not 
promise to become so. For the inexora- 
ble law of all finer ascendency in the in- 
dividual or a nation is that of our Lord: 


He that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted. 


¢ 


Dr. Cuyler has expressed himself to 
the effect that the rule and custom that 
have prevailed in the Presbyterian Church 
which make a high grade of intellectual 
acquirement necessary to introduction 
to the ministry, should be modified. The 
exigencies of the Church and of the age, 
he thinks, require a larger number of 
ministers than can be expected on the 
old ideas. Let the emphasis be placed 
rather on some other qualities, spiritual 
power, natural leadership of men, ready 
adaptedness to win one’s way into the 
actual life, zeal to save. No doubt there 
may be a sort of technical rigidity which 
requires a certain uniform standard and 
course of preparation, and makes small 
account of equivalents. But why may 
we not expect that now, when the facili- 
ties for gaining knowledge and drill are 
sO many, Our ministry may be learned as 
well as spiritual, and yet numerous also ? 
Apparently, what we want is not less in- 
tellectual drill, but more drill of the 
whole man. 


Under the example of an interesting 
Scotchman, who is doing a good work 
among the young men of our country as 
well as his own, an antithesis is put like 
this: We do not call upon you to save 
your soul, but to save your life. No 
doubt the phrase ‘save your soul” may 
have come in some quarters to wear a 


trite sound, or to be associated with 


some narrow conceptions of the gospel. 
But, after all, the proposed substitute 


does not cover the full ground of the 


familiar word, “soul.” If one should say, 
‘**T did not come to purify this fountain, 
but the stream that flows from it,” surely 
the more ample response would be, “I 
came to purify the fountain, and, of 
course, the stream that flows from it.” 
What Christ will do for us is to save the 
man, and so the outcome of the man. 


How wise a man may be, and still 
how wanting in spiritual apprehensions, 
who lives outside of the Christian revela- 
tion, we may gather from the reported 
prayer of Socrates, when, in the depths 
of the forest, he remembered that Pan 
was the sylvan god, and that it might do 
no harm to pray to him, though he had 
ceased to believe in the old mythology 
very much. Here is the petition as re- 
corded : ‘** Beloved Pan, and all ye other 
gods who haunt this place, give me beau- 
ty in the inward soul ; and may the out- 
ward and the inward man be at one. 
May I reckon the wise to be the wealthy, 
and may I have such a quantity of gold 
as none but the temperate can carry. 
That prayer, I think, is enough for me.” 


literary and Educational. 


Brier & Dobbins, 42 Geary street, 
has for salé ‘The Priest, the Woman, 
and the Confessional,” by Rev. C. Chin- 
iquy. This book has been before the 
public for some time, and this is the 
thirty-second edition. It gives some 
account of the author, with documents 
from Roman Catholic dignitaries to con- 
firm the fact of his good and high stand- 
ing up to the time when he was con- 
strained to leave the Papal Church. It 
gives many narrations and testimonies 
showing the effect upon women, and 
upon the priests to whom they are oblig- 
ed to confess, of the minute questioning 
which is necessary. It reveals a vast 
amount of very scandalous conduct on 
the part of various priests. Of course, 
there are likely to be, among so many 
thousands of priests, many bad men. 
The Roman Catholic apologist might 
hunt up and detail chapters of an un- 
savory sort out of the lives of ministers 
bearing the Protestant name. That 


there are creatures who make use of the 
confessional for vile ends, or who are 
tempted by the confes$ional to seek 
those ends, is probably not denied by 
churchmen of intelligence and candor. 
They would say that that proves nothing 
against the Church,any more than bad 
conduct of church members anywhere 
impugns the value of the true Church. 
Still, if facts could be adduced showing 
that the majority—or, indeed, a consid- 
erable percentage—of those who hear 
confessions are corrupt, of course such a 
showing would be damaging, indeed. 
The strong point in this book is not in 
that it shows that some Catholic priests 
are vicious—for that must be expected— 
but that it gives evidence that the sort of 
confessional which is in vogue, the sys- 
tem of the confessional, is fitted to be a 
source of temptation. It puts in the 
hands of frail men a kind of inquisition 
which is unscriptural, unwholesome, and 
extremely likely to be abused. It isa 
part, to be sure, of the tremendous as- 
sumption which the hierarchy makes, 
and, very likely, a necessary part. It is 
desirable that the actual working of this 
part of the system should be set forth. 
No doubt, the tales which are told here, 
and the copies of the sort of questions 
that are put by confessors, may be read 
by some readers without edification. 
Still, if Chiniquy has but fairly repre- 
sented the state of the matter, and the 
influences at work in the practice of 
auricular confession, the book should be 
circulated, and our American people 
warned against the growth of this per- 
nicious form of religion which bears the 
name of Christ, and yet is such a per- 
version of his teaching. And, yet, it is 
eminently desirable that the facts should 
be set forth in the spirit of fairness, and 
solely for the sake of the truth. 


We who remember so well hearing 
Asa Bullard talk to us years ago, and 
who have seen his pleasant face and 
white head so often, and know what a 
deal of service he did during more than 
a half-century for our Sunday-schools, 
will be prepared to -welcome his autobi- 
ography, in which he tells some of the 
incidents in his life. These incidents do 
not make any very eventful story, but 
they are so simple, genuine and kindly 
that it is pleasant to read them. ‘‘Inci- 
dents in a Busy Life’ is the title. Dr. 
Alex. McKenzie writes a brief introduc- 
tion, and Mr. Hazard adds a memorial 
chapter. The likeness will bring him 
back vividly to multitudes. An effort is 
making to raise $100,000 in memory of 
him.as an endowment for the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing So- 
ciety, by which this book is published. 
Several thousand dollars have already 
been given. for this purpose, and every 
week the Eastern Sunday-schools are 
swelling the sum. We hope this volume 
will help on the movement. 


We are rather late in our notice of the 
New Princeton for July. Edmund Gosse 
discusses “Eighteenth Century Litera- 
ture,” and G. Maspero “Egyptian Souls 
and Their Worlds.” Mr. Schuyler con- 
tinues his account of ‘Alexander of Bul- 
garia,” and throws light on the problem 
of Russia and Austria in that country. 
“Party Conventions, the Machine and 
the Boss” get shown calmly by Alexan- 
der Johnston. Perhaps the most pro- 
voking piece is that entitled “New York 
after Paris,” which tells much truth about 
our metropolis, but truth may be made 
SO irritating as to fail of its end. “The 
Religion of Humanity, So-Called,” is 
shown by Mr. Ormond to be inadequate. 
Our readers will find this Review always 
instructive and of high quality in matter 
and in literary form. <A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, New York. Six times a year, at 


$3.00. 


* Saint Peter and Tom, or Two Un- 
likely Heroes,” contains the story of two 
characters, unpromising, but turning out 
well nevertheless. The author is Belle 
S. Cragin, and it comes from the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publish- 
ing Society, Boston. It is a boy’s book 
and likely to interest him. 


RECEIVED.—" The Hand of God in 
the History of the Pacific Coast,” by 
Myron Eells. Vick’s Illustrated 
Monthly, Rochester, N. Y. English 
Illustrated Magazine for August has 
an interesting article on Rugby, with 
pictures, as well as much else. Mac- 
millan & Co., N. Y. In * God Reigns 
and the Nation is Safe,” our Brother 
his A. K. Crawford, of West Point, plumes 
wings in poetic flights. In the series 
of essays on “ Pentateuchal Criticism ” 
by various writers, in course of publica- 
tion by Funk & Wagnalls, No. 9 is en- 
tilled ‘The Higher Criticism and a 
Spent Bible,” and comes from the fresh 
insight of Professor I. E. Dwinell, and 
has his mark upon it in a style which is 
all his own. * Report of 7th Annual 
Meeting of the Law and Order Society 
of Philadelphia, *87-88 The Swiss 
Cross for August, 47 Lafayette Place, 
N. Y. The Sidereal Messenger for 
August, Northfield, Mion. The 
Homiletic Review for August. Funk & 
Wagnalls, N. Y.; $3 00 yearly, and worth 
it. 


Fortune, good or ill, as I take it, does 
not change men and women ; it but de- 
velops their characters. As there area 
thousand thoughts lying within a man 
that he does not know till he takes up 
his pen to write, so the heart is a secret 
even to him, or her, who has it in his 
own breast.— Thackeray. 


I think God sometimes teaches us to 


‘NATIONAL WORK (2). 


Before, however, Dr. Whitman reached 
Washington, he went to Ithaca, N. Y., 
to consult with Rev. S. Parker, who had 
been Dr. Whitman’s companion in 1835, 
and who was the first explorer of the 
American Board in Oregon. To him he 
said: “I have come on a very impor- 
tant errand. We must both go to Wash- 
ington at once, or Oregon is lost, ceded 
to the English.” Mr. Parker, however, 
objected to going, as he thought the 
danger to be less than Dr. Whitman did.* 
Dr. Whitman went on to Washington, 
where he arrived probably about the last 
of February, different persons differing 
as to the time he reached there, from 
February 12th to March 3d, Dr. Whit- 
man himself leaving no data about it. 
Let us now turn and see how affairs in 
regard to Oregon were at Washington 
at thistime. The treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States allowing 
joint occupancy had been made in 1818, 
for ten years, and at the expiration of 
that time had been renewed for an in- 
definite time, a year’s notice being re- 
quired when either party should wish to 
terminate this treaty. Soon after the 
ministry of Sir Robert Peel came into 
power in England, it was determined to 
send Lord Ashburton to the United States 
to settle the boundary question, and all 
other questions in controversy between 
the two governments. He reached 
Washington April 4, 1842. The main 
boundary and northern boundary ques- 
tions, as well as other matters, were settled 
by the treaty which was made by him on 
the part of England and Daniel Webster 
on the part of the United States. The 
Oregon question was not then settled, 
though sundry, informal communications 
were held on the subject; but, as Presi- 
dent Tyler said in transmitting the treaty 
to the Senate for ratification, ‘so little 


was not thought expedient to make it 
one of the subjects for formal negotia- 
tion.” And again, in his next message, 
he said that it was believed that if the 
United States had insisted on having it set- 
tled then, it would have endangered other 
questions of greater magnitude.t+ The 
immigration of 1842, left Independence 
Missouri, May 14th, forty days after the 
arrival of Lord Ashburton at Washing- 
ton; and as it was known that he had 
power to settle all matters between the 
two countries, and likewise that the 
Whigs, of whom Webster was one, had a 

very poor opinion of Oregon, this im- 
migration brought this information to 
Dr. Whitman, and this knowledge in- 

creased his desire to go East, as already 

stated. When Dr. Whitman reached 

Washington he found that Oregon was 

left out of that treaty, but that it was still 

under consideration, and that especially 
in the far East there was a great lack of 
information in regard to the real value 

of Oregon. October 18, 1842, Lord 

Aberdeen had, through Henry S. Fox, 

the British Minister at Washington, con- 

sulted with Secretary Webster about re- 

suming negotiations on the Oregon ques- 

tion ; and on November 25th, Mr. Web- 

ster had replied, saying that the Presi- 

dent concurred in the suggestion, and 

would make a communication to our 

Minister in England at no distant day. 

There is no evidence, however, that any- 

thing was Officially done until October 

9, 1843, nearly a year later, and several 

months after Webster had resigned as 

Secretary of State. 

Sir George Simpson, Governor-General 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, was 
working earnestly in behalf of Great 
Britain. He had made his tour around 
the world, visiting Oregon in 1841; and, 
reaching London, October 29th, 1842, 
had placed his Red River immigration 
of 1841, north of the Columbia, had 
written a prophecy*that no American tar- 
iff would be established in Pacific ports, 
and visited Washington in order to help 
forward his project. True, this latter 
item has been denied by some, but Hon. 
W. F. Tolmie of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, in a letter to the writer, says that 
those who say that Sir George Simpson 
was never in Washington are decidedly 
mistaken, as he remembers hearing that 
Governor Simpson had been there “‘ dip- 
lomatizing for the Company,” though he 
does not remember the year. Messrs. 
W. H. Gray and H. H. Spalding state, 
as coming from Dr. Whitman, that this 
visit of Governor Simpson was not far 
from the time that Dr. Whitman reached 
Washington. § 

Some of our public men were also 
sadly lacking in information, regarding 
the value of Oregon. Even a year later 
some strange things were said on this 
point. 

In the United States Senate, in 1844, 
a resolution was offered to give the nec- 
essary twelve months’ notice to Great 
Britain for the termination of the treaty 
which granted joint occupancy to both 
nations. All the Senators claimed our 
rights as good as far north as 49 degraes, 
and yet for various reasons a majority 
opposed the motion—some for fear it 
would involve us in war, some for fear 
that it would have a bad effect on the ne- 
gotiations which it was said would soon 
'be made, and for which preliminary 
arrangements were in progress, some 
because of the’worthlessness of the coun- 
try, and some because they wanted no 
more territory. 

In regard to these latter points, Mr. 
Dayton, of New Jersey, said (February 


renounce a thing, and, when we have | 


quite renounced it, gives it back to us 


in some other way.—Dinah Mulock ' 


Cratk. 


*Pamphiet, “Did Dr. Whitman Save Ore- 
n,” by M. Eells; p. 15. 
t **Webster’s Works”; Vol. VI; p. 270, 272, 
273, 351. 
tOregonian, March 20, 1885. 
§Gray’s ‘‘History of Oregon,” p. 315; and 


| Spalding’s ‘‘Congressional Pamphlet,” p. 22. 


probability was found to exist that it. 


23 and 26, 1884, Congressional Globe, 
p. 275, etc.), as he quoted a deseription 
of the country from the Christian Advo- 
cate of Fébruary 7th : 

‘With the exception of the land along 
the Willamette and strips along a few of 
the watercourses, the whole country is 
among the most irreclaimable barren 
wastes of which we have read, except the 
desert of the Sahara. Nor is this the 
worst of it. The climate is so unfriend- 
ly to human life that the native popula- 
tion has dwindled away under the rav- 
ages of its malaria to a degree which de- 
fies all history to furnish a parallel in so 
wide a range of country.” 

He also read from the Louisville Jour- 
nal, as republished in the National In- 
telligencer of Washington: 

“Of all the countries on the face of this 
earth, it (Oregon) is one of the least 
favored by heaven. It is the mera rid- 
dlings of creation. It is almost as bar- 
ren as the desert of Africa, and quite as 
unhealthy as the Campanga of Italy. 
Now, that such a territory should excite 
the hopes and cupidity. of citizens of the 
United States, inducing them to leave 
comfortable homes for its heaps of sands, 
is, indeed, passing strange. 

“Russia has her Siberia, and England 
has her Botany Bay, and if the United 
States should ever need a country to 
which to banish its rogues and scoundrels, 
the utility of such a region as Oregon 
would be demonstrated. Until then we 
are perfectly willing to leave this magnifi- 
cent country to the Indians, trappers and 
buffaloes, that roam over its sand banks 
and by the sides of its rushing and un- 
navigable rivers. 

“I confess these descriptions are some- 
what below my estimate. I had thought 
it a poor country as a whole, but not 
quite so poor as these authentic accounts 
would make it. Yet these accounts are 
substantially correct as applied to the 
country: as a whole, though I have no 
doubt there are some green spots, some 
strips along the streams, which may be 
good and even perhaps rich for agricultural 
purposes, and it is to these spots that the 
glowing descriptions have been applied, 
* * * Judging from all sources of au- 
thentic information to which I have had 
access, I should think the territory, 
taken together, a very poor region for 
agricultural purposes, and in that respect 
unworthy of consideration or contest at 
the hands of this government. | 

“How will the speedy settlement of 
Oregon affect us? In my judgment it 
must be injuriously. * * * The admis- 
sion of Oregon as a State of this Union 
seems to meeas undesirable on the one 
hand as it is improbable on the other— 

ndesirable, because, by the aid of the 
reprentative principle, we have already 
spread ourselves to a vast and almost un- 
wieldly extent. I have no faith in the 
unlimited extension of this government 
by the aid of that principle. * * * We 
have already conflicting interests more 
than enough, and God forbid that the 
time should ever come when a State on 
the banks of the Pacific, with its in- 
terests and tendencies of trade all look- 
ing toward the Asiatic nations of the East, 
shall add its jarring claims to our already 
distracted and overburdened confederacy. 

‘‘But it is not only in my judgment un- 
desirable, but improbable. Distance and 
the character of intervening country are 
natural obstacles forbidding the idea. By 
water, the distance around Cape Horn is 
said to be about 18,000 miles. By land, 
the distance by the only line of travel is 
about five thousand miles from this spot to 
Vancouver, in the valley of the Willamette. 
We are much nearer to the remote na- 
tions of Europe than to Oregon. And 
when considered with reference to the 
facilities of communication, Europe is 
in comparison our next-door neighbor. 
And this state of things must continue 
unless some new agent of communica- 
tion shall cast up. ‘The power of steam 
has been suggested. Talk of steam com- 
munication—a railroad to the mouth 
of the Columbia! Why, look at the cost 
and bankrupt condition of railroads pro- 
ceeding almost from your capital, travers- 
ing your great thoroughfares. A rail- 
road across twenty-five hundred miles of 
prairie, of desert and of mountains! The 
smoke of an engine across those terrible 
fissures of that rocky ledge, where the 
smoke of a volcano only has rolled be- 
fore! Who is to make this vast in- 
ternal, or rather external, improvement? 
The State of Oregon or the United States? 
Whence is to come the power? Who 
supply the means? The mines of Mex- 
ico and Peru disembowelled would 
scarcely pay a penny in the pound of 
the cost. Nothing short of the lamp of 
Aladdin will suffice for such an expendi- 
ture. The extravagance of the sugges- 
tion seems to me to outrun everything 
which we know of modern visionary 
scheming. The South Sea bubble, the 
Dutchman’s speculation, the tulip roots, 
our own in the town lots and multicaulis, 
are all common-place plodding in com- 
parison. But all the suggestion seems 
to me properly part and parcel of this 
great inflated whole.” 

This connection being out of question, 
Mr. Dayton proceeded to discuss the 
question if it might not be a colony, 
similar to the British colonies, and of this 
idea he made as much sport as he did of 
the railroad. 

Other senators said that if we obtained 
Oregon we could not hold it, as it would 
set up itself as an independent nation 
after a time. 

Mr. Archer, after describing the dif- 
ficulties in getting to the Willamette, and 
the worthlessness of the intervening re- 
gion, said : 

‘These led to the third and last tract 
of valley on the seabord of the Pacific, 
suited for an Asiatic (not an American) 


dependency, if it were to be regarded of 


value as a dependency at all. This was 
destitute of harborageand could never 
command any by art. The country 
taken in its whole extent could at no day 
certainly have a very large production, 
nor any considerable trade.” 

Mr. Breese, of Illinois, on the other 
hand, replies to these statements. Mr. 
Choate, of Massachusetts, had hinted at 
“equivalents for Oregon.” Mr. Breese 
did not know what was meant, unless 
money, or as the Senator from Rhode 
Island had, in 1872, offereda resolution 
asking the President to open a _ negotia- 
tion with Great Britain to exchange the 
right, title and interest of the United 
States to the territory west of the Rocky 
mountains for Upper Canada, so some- 
thing of the same kind might now be 
meant: Healso said considerable ‘in 
reply to certain parties who had been op- 
posed to enlarging our territory west, 
ever since the Louisiana purchase. 

Mr. Breese said: ‘‘A proposition having 
once been made to cede Oregon for 
Canada, I have the most fearful misgiv- 
ings it may be repeated, unless arrested 
by the prompt and decisive action of the 
Senate. He have need, sir, to be alarm- 
ed at this fact before our eyes, at every 
suggestion of a negotiation in which an 
exchange for an ‘equivalent’ like that is 
to be the subject for our confer- 


ence.” 
M. EELLs. 


EXTEND THE MERIT SYSTEM, 


The objections to civil-service reform 
come principally from those who are or 
who aspire to be politicians. To have 
the offices filled by worthy and compe- 
tent persons, whose term of office is not 
dependent on the success or defeat of 
any party, would rob this numerous class 
of their stock in trade, and permanently 
retire them from politics. . 

What difference does it make to me 
whether the postmaster of my village is a 
Democrat or a Republican, if he be 
competent and obliging? The same is 
true of the county officers. Politics 
should have nothing to do with them, 
for they have nothing to do with politics. 
There are only a few political offices. 
Why should the non-political officers, 
when experience has made them cap- 
able, be turned out every time the party 
sentiment changes, and their places fill- 
ed by inexperienced men whose only 
merit is their partisanship? There can 
be no satisfactory answer given to this 
question in the affirmative; but that they 
should be retained as long as they are 
efficient and honest is patent from these 
reasons: First, it would be a saving of 
expense; secondly, it would secure a 
better service; thirdly, it would elevate 
and refine politics.— August Century. 


Weed -& Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com tion, Zinc and Babbitt 
Potal Castings, 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a fuil assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlessad 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

Ov” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieatiop 
between the readers of THe Paorrio and ite ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service, 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUsiNEDS 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office. and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
PHOTO of invention. Ye advise as to en 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D Heh 
OUR READERS 


Should send for acopy of the Home Orrcie, 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Clay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 

rice of nearly two thousand useful articles 
Bent free to any address, on application. 


POMONA COLLEGE. 


HE FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 

12th, under the direction of Professor O. 
E. Norton, a successful teacher in academic 
and college work, assisted by a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. Classical, Scientific and 
Literary Courses of instruction, with Music, 
Art, etc. hooms and secured at reason- 
able prices. Address, Pomona Oollege, Po- 
mona, “Cal. 


Yale Divinity SCHOO! 


nation, with the privileges of the University, 


Sept. 20. For catalogue or further information 
apply to Prof.GEO, 


DAY, New Havex,Oonn. 
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_Cuticuma Remeoies Cure 
ano Brooo Diseases 
From Pimpces to Scroruca 


N° PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT. the New 
Blood Purifier, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston Mass. 

Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skiu Diseases.”’ 


sar Pimples, blackheads, chapped and Oily skin “a4 
4ar prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 

\ speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only psin-killing plaster. 

Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
1888. 

MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been mide ia the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
bome influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location a3d surrounding: are unsur- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


— 


A Select School for Young Laties. 
Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and t« ach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia 8St., San Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


rofessors, 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary ! 


A 


School for Girls and ‘Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


HIS school gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
én eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D. B. Condron, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


4 bape COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 

nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 

changed. 

For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C.T Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA 0O., OAL. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE 


Walla Walla, Wash Ter. 


COLLEGE COURSE. ALSO SQOI- 
entific and literary courses. Academic 
department prepares for any college, for teach- 
ing or business. Superior conservatory of 
music. Instraction in art, elocution and mod- 
ern languages. Eleven professors and teach- 
ers, and 190 students. Ladies’ boarding hall. 
built Fall term 

8 Sep’ember 3, . Write for catalogue 
to A. J. ANDERSON, A. M., Ph.D., President, 
404 East Main street, Walla Walla, W. T. 


The Santa Rosa Boys’ School. 


WILL OPEN, WITH A 
competent corps of instructors, July 25, 
1888. Boys will be under the best Aso in- 
fluences, and will receive thorough training in 
businers habits, with careful instruction in 
studies preparatory for business, or for en- 
trance to the best colleges of the United States. 
For particulars address 


REV. SEWARD M. DODGE. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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Heme Circle. 


THE DIVINE POET. 


Whatever lacks purpose is evil; a pool with- 
out pebbles breeds slime; 

Not any one step hath clance fashioned on 
the infinite stairway of time;. 

Nor ever came good without labor, in toil, 
or in science, or art; 

It must be wrought out through the muscles, 
born out of the soul and the heart. 


Why plow in the stubble with plowshares, 
why winnow the chaff from the grain? 

Ab, since all of His gifts must be toiled for, 
since truth is not born without pain! 

He giveth not to the unworthy, the weak or 
the foolish in deeds; 

Who giveth but chaff at the seed-time shall 
reap but a harvest of weeds. 


As the pyramid builded of vapor is blown by 
His whirlwinds to nought, 

So the song without truth is forgotten; His 
poem is man to man’s thought. 

Whatever is strong with a purpose, in hum- 
bleness woven, soul pure, 

Is known to the Master of Singers. He 
toucheth it, saying, ‘‘Endure.” 

— Boston Post. 


‘¢QH, THAT MY SON HAD BUT SAID, 
‘NO’ BOLDLY.” 


A TRUE STORY. 


It is nearly twenty-five years since the 
events here recorded happened, but I 
have not forgotten a single incident. I 
was then a young man, and had in my 
congregation a family of most respecta- 
ble and industrious working people. It 
consisted of the father and mother, one 
or two daughters, and four sons, as hand- 
some, tall, manly young fellows as any vil- 
lage in the country could show. This 
family lived about a mile or a mileand 
a half out of the little town in which I 
resided, and in asmall farm and adja- 
cent house or two, close to the edge of 
a moor, and backed by a plantation of 
firs, which made a pleasant screen against 
the north wind. ‘The father was a tall, 
dignified old man, with beautiful white 
hair, gentle manners, and a quiet voice, 
whose life was wearing on to a_ peaceful 
and honored eventide. He was respect- 
ed by all who knew him. The girls 
taught in my Sunday-school and sang in 
the choir. One of the sons—the young- 
est but one—in addition to the posses- 
sion of a fine voice, was a clever mu- 
sician, and had riesn to a position of 
trust and responsibility in the works 
where he was employed—these were sit- 
uated ‘in a lovely valley close by, through 
which a moorland stream flowed merrily 
on its way to the river down below. 
Paul was his father’s delight, and the 
old man had every reason to> prize him. 
He, too, sang in the choir of the chapel. 

One Saturday afternoon, when the 
machinery of the mill had stopped, his 
employer, who is a personal friend of 
my own, handing him a five-pound 
Bank of England note, said, ‘‘Here, Paul, 
take this note and get it changed. You 
can keep your own wages out of it, and 
give me the rest as you pass my house 
to-night.” 

The two men parted. About six 
o’clock the same evening Paul walked 
down the hill to the town with the note 
in his pocket. It was a lovely night. 
The new moon was shining. The snow 
lay on the ground, and the fir trees on 
each side of the road were powdered 
with it and glittered in the moonlight as 
if they were rough with diamonds. On 
reaching the town, Paul entered the first 
public house he came to, to ask the land- 
lady to give him change for the note. 
He had no intention of purchasing any- 
thing to drink. The woman who kept 
the house was a friend of his family, and 
had known him from his childhood. 
She did not expect him to purchase any 
drink either. Taking the note from his 
hand she bade him wait a minute, and 
then ran up stairs to get him the gold. 

Where Paul stood in the sanded pas- 
sage, along which a ruddy fire cast its 
pleasant glow and warmth from the 
kitchen, was close to a room whose door 
was partly ajar, and in which sat several 
local maufacturers and magnates of the 
place. One of them had recognized the 
young man’s voice when he asked for the 
change. Quietly pushing open the 
door of this room, the bar parlor, and 
beckoning to the young fellow, he said, 
“Oh, Paul, is that you? Come this 
way ?” 

Paul did so, and was invited to take 
a glass of wine. This, he said, he would 
rather not do. But at last, in consequnce 
of the persistent persuasion of the man, 
and not being a teetotaller, and a re- 
gret table feeling as if his refusal had 
reached the point of rudeness, he drank 
the glass of wine. 

Presently the landlady brought him 
the five sovereigns, and Paul rose to go. 
On seeing this another gentleman who 
was sitting in the room insisted that Paul 
should drink with him. A similar course 
of refusals, ending at last in a reluctant 
yielding to persuasions, followed. A 
manufacturer who had been sitting by 
—a silent spectator of all this—fancying 
that he saw a plot to make the shy, 
handsome, ingenuous fellow drunk, rose 
and said, “Come, Paul ; I am going your 
way home. Let us go together.” 

‘“Nonsence,” said the man who had 
given him the first invitation to drink. 
‘T’ll see him home safe enough.” 

_ Paul was pushed back into his seat. 
The other man left the house. 

I will now tell what happened to me. 
The following morning a man came to 
my house totell me that Paul Ingham 
had been arrested during the night for 
housebreaking, and that he was then in 
the police station. I refused to believe 
it, but on instantly leaving the house to 
make inquiries I found it was on every- 
body’s lips, and that Paul was actually 
in the police cell. That morning, about 


three or four magistrates privately. One 
of them was a fine old man, who had 
been Paul’s Sunday-school teacher in 
former years. He was remanded until 
the following Saturday. On that day 
the little town hall, of which we were all 
proud, was crowded tothe doors. The 
throng of people surged out on the stair- 
case, and knots of persons stood for 
hours outside. The magistrates took 
their seats on the benches. Paul stood 
to the left hand of the chairman, looking 
as white as the snow that we could see 
lying on the distant hills, through the 
window behind him. His hands rested 
on the rail before him, and his fingers 
twitched nervously all the time. It was 
exquisitely painful to watch him. His 
wife was not there, but many knew that 
she was at home nursing a sick child— 
a pretty little creature that died a day or 
two after. 


It was proved that, on the night in 
question, the prosecuter had been statr- 
led out of his sleep by the sound of 
footsteps crossing his bedroom floor ; 
that he had jumped out of bed and seiz- 
ed the intruder, whom he at once dis- 
covered to be Paul Ingham, who made 
no resistance, and could give no explan- 
ation of why he was there ; that he had 
immediately sent off a servant to his 
brother’s house, who lived close by, to 
ask him to come up at once ; that on his 
brother’s recommendation he had sent 
for the police, who had placed handcuffs 
on the prisoner and taken him to the 
station, and locked him up all night. 
During the giving of this evidence it 
was as much as the officers of the court 
could doto repress the feeling of indig- 
nation that displayed itself from. time to 
time in the audience. When the mention 
of the handcuffs was made, it broke out 
audibly. Paul’s cheeks crimsoned with 
shame as the strange story was told to 
the bitter end. For his part, he had no 
recollection of anything that happened 
after he had stepped out into the frosty 
night air, in company with the brother 
of the man in whose house he was seized, 
and who recommended sending for the 
police. They were seen going up the 
lonely country road that night by one or 
two persons, who noticed the helplessness 
of the younger man. But it was further 
shown that whoever had got first into the 
house must have known of a window at 
the back which was seldom fastened; that 
he had got in at it, crossed a large kitch- 
en dresser close under it, on which were 
crockery and glasses; and opened the 
door from the inside, relocked it, and 
then got out again by the window—all of 
which was impossible to a man in Paul’s 
condition, as was proved by the witness- 
es who had passed them in the lane. 


The man who took Paul home knew 
all about the habits of his brother’s fam- 
ily; knew of the unfastened window ; 
had the reputation of being a practical 
joker—and practical jokers are always 
cruel ; had been seen near to the house 
in the company of Paul ; and only one 
Opinion was entertained in the court- 
house as to who it was that had opened 
the door, let in Paul, locked it again, 
and gone away, out of the window, pull- 
ing it softly down behind him. And 
this was the man who had recommended 
that the police should be sent for, and 
had suggested that handcuffs should be 
put on the wrists of a neighbor’s terrified 
son, who had borne an unblemished 
character, and who stood pitifully trem- 
bling and overwhelmed at the position 
in which he found himself. It was also 
shown that the kitchen was very like 
Paul’s own kitchen, and that he had put 
his boots carefully by the side of the 
fireplace, as he always did at home. 


The magistrates dismissed the case, 
expressed their unanimous opinion that 
there had been some foul play, and as- 
sured Paul that he left the court without 
a stain on his character. I think I hear 
now, after a quarter of a century, the 
instantaneous outburst of satisfaction 
which the officers vainly strove to sup- 
press when Paul left the stand. I step- 
ped up to him, for I was sitting near, 
took his arm, and took him home with 
me to dinner. It was in vain, however, 
that we tried to tempt him toeat. His 
heart, he said, was too full. I walked 
home with him in the early twilight. 
The stars were shining brightly in the 
clear, frosty air, the snow lay white and 
pure on the distant hills, the fir trees 
stood out against the low silvery sky in 
sad and solemn friendship, and thin mu- 
sic of a hidden brook stirred in the oth- 
erwise oppressive silence. I left him at 
last in the company of his anxious wife, 
sitting by the side of a suffering child, 


The next morning early a little rosy- 
cheeked village girl ran breathlessly past 
my window, suddenly stopped and 
knocked at the door. She was shown 
into my room. I was to go, she said, at 
once to Paul Ingham, who was dying. 
He wished to see me. I found him in 
bed, with lucid intervals only at rare mo- 
ments, when his eyes were fixed on me 
and his wife with intense eagerness. He 
and I were both young; we had been 
dear friends. It has always been my 
happy fortune to be more loved than I 
deserve, and this was a case in point. In 
those occasional intervals he spoke to 
me of some things too sacred to men- 
tion here, then he would lose conscious- 
ness again for a while; and then came a 
swift torrent of words—explanatory, ac- 
cusatory, full of passionate entreaty, as if 
he felt the hated handcuffs slipping again 
over his wrists. At midnight he died. 
In the dim light of the next morning I 
saw those restless hands I had watched 
in the court lying still and motionless by 
his side; the weary lids had closed upon 
his troubled, beautiful eyes; the eager 
lips were hushed into perfect stillness 
that even slander cannot disturb. 


eleven o’clock, he was brought before | 


The wise, experienced and kindly doc- 
tor told me that he died heartbroken: 
that the shock to the nervous system had 
been too great ; that the midnight jour- 
ney through the snowy lanes, with the 
hated handcuffs on his wrists, had been 
as fatal to him as a pistol shot. I be- 
lieved him. I stood a few days later by 
his graveside. I saw his home broken 
up and his violin and piano sold, and 
his young wife leave the neighborhood. 
More than that—within about twelve 
months from the fatal night, I saw his 
father, no longer straight as any fir tree 
that grew on the hillside behind his 
house, but bowed like one who bears a 
heavy burden, his reason dethroned, 
taken away in a carriage to a county 
lunatic asylum; néver to wander through 
the fields sprinkled with yellow primroses, 
across which it was his joy, at sunset, to 
see the straight and manly form of his 
son Paul coming to chat half an hour or 
more with him on his way home. 

It is long since I felt the springing of 
the purple heath under my feet in that 
neighborhood. The friends of my youth 
are almost all gone from it now; but I 
hope I have not told in vain for some 
young men the story of one who could 
not say NO. , 


TWO CHRISTIANS. 


In no place, perhaps, do the same de- 
fects and virtues of men and women 
come to the light more distinctly than in 
the hotels and boarding-houses which are 
places of summer resort. ‘The guests 
have left home to gain health, or to en- 
joy pleasure, and with this fixed purpose 
in view they are apt to show a selfishness 
and ill-manner which would be impossi- 
ble to them in theirown homes. On the 
contrary, nowhere are gentleness, court- 
esy and sympathy ofa religious man or 
woman more effective than in this mixed 
society of strangers. © 

An example of this was offered last 
season in a summering house on the 
Alleghany mountains. A _ middle-aged, 
unmarried lady arrived one evening, who 
was reputed to be Miss Blank, Home 
Missionary. Unasked, she said grace in 
a loud tone at the public table, and the 
same evening entered the parlor where 
some young people were arranging char- 
rades, and talked loudly against their 
“criminal folly,” proposing a_prayer- 
meeting instead. As she failed to touch 
or interest the girls, they giggled and be- 
haved irreverently during the prayers 
that followed. The next day she lectured 
the fishermen on their ‘‘cruelty,’’ and 
whenever she could she took every pretti- 
ly-dressed woman to task for her “ wick- 
ed vanity,” even denouncing the crochet- 
work with which two or three old ladies 
amused themselves, as a “sinful waste 
of time.” Of course Miss Blank be- 
came the bugbear of the whole house, 
and much of the ridicule which her grim 
face and limp, untidy gown called forth, 
fell on the Bible which she professed to 
love and the hymns which she sang un- 
ceasingly in a loud key. 

If that is religion, heaven forbid that 
I should ever accept it!” said a gay, 
pretty woman to whom. she had talked 
for two hours. 

A day or two later a gentle, gray-haired 
old man came to the house without any 
introduction. He was quiet and un- 
obtrusive. There was no mistaking the 
simplicity and fine courtesy of a thorough- 
bred gentleman, but the distinguished 
trait in him was his quick sympathy with 
others. Before a week had passed the 
old people had confided their ailments 
to him, the girls consulted him as to the 
details of a picnic, the boys discovered 
him to be an authority on kites, boats 
and home-made telephones. Wherever 
he went the children and babies crowded 
about him. When Sunday came and 
the guests of the hotel repaired to the 
parlor to hear a sermon, what was their 
surprise to find that the quiet old man, 
whom they had already learned to love, 
was the famous Dr. , from New 
York, whose eloquence had not won so 
many souls to his Master’s service as his 
pure and noble life. If ever a sermon 
was listened to attentively, that sermon 
was. Its simply told and impressive 
truths will be rememerbed, and must 
always be associated with the genial, 
kindly man who seemed to be the very 
embodiment of its spirit of ‘‘ good-will ” 
tomen. It is not enough that the light 
which God has given us should shine ; 
it should so shine that it should guide 
the feet of others to him—not to drive 
them away.— Youth’s Companion. 


HOOD’S DEATH-BED. 


Few death-bed scenes have been more 
pathetic than that of poor Tom Hood, 
who had been for many years a sufferer 
and an invalid. His daughter thus wrote 
of his last hour on earth: ‘‘ Those who 
lectured him on his merry sallies and 
innocent gayety should have been present 
at his death-bed to see how the gentlest 
and most loving heart in the world could 
die! Thinking himself dying he called 
us around him—my mother, my little 
brother and myself—to receive his last 
kiss and blessing, tenderly and fondly 
given ; and gently clasping my mother’s 
hand he said, ‘Remember, Jane, I for- 
give all—all!’ He lay for some time 
calmly and quietly, but breathing pain- 
fully and slowly, and mother, bending 
over him heard him murmur faintly, ‘O 
Lord, say, Arise’ take up thy bed and 
follow Me!” 


Our passions do not live apart in 
locked chambers, but, dressed in their 
small wardrobe of notions, bring their 
provisions to a common table, and mess 
together, feeding out of the common 
store according to their jappetites.— 


George Eliott. 


farm and Bousehold 


FEEDING.—If we watch the fowls, 
they will, says the London Live Stock 
Journal, easily tell us what they desire, 
If you are feeding corn, throw down a 
few handfuls of oats; if they greedily 
take the oats and leave the corn, it indi- 
cates that they require something else. 
Try grass, meal, ground bone, pounded 
oyster shells, cooked vegetables, all of 
which they will accept or reject, accord- 
ing to their requirements. Feed regular- 
ly, and never more than they will eat up 
clean, for they will walk away from the 
food as soon as they have enough ; never 
leave it on the ground. Feed early and 
late, and let them get hungry—that is, 
have regular intervals between meals ; 
the practice of keeping food by them all 
the time promotes an excess of fat. 
Allow as much exercise as possible. 
Throw hay upon the floor or in the yard; 
place in it a few handfuls of some kind 
of grain that they do not receive often, 
and let them hunt and scratch for it, 
Feed growing chicks liberally, avoiding 
too much corn. Oats ground and warm 
in the morning is one of the best foods 
that can be given. Always give whole 
grains at night. In summer give no 
corn but once or twice a week ; vegeta- 
bles and grass are much better for 
them. Laying hens must have meat or 
milk. Eggs cannot be produced with- 
Out nitrogenous material in some shape. 
Bones are almost absolutely essential. 
Above all, give pure, clean, fresh drink- 
ing water, 


CHEAP CREAM CAKE.—One cup of 
sugar, one egg, one cup of sweet milk, 
two cups of flour, one tablespoonful 
of butter, two heaping spoonfuls of 
good yeast powder; flavor to taste. 
Divide into three parts, and bake in 
round shallow pans. Cream: Beat one 
egg and one-half cup of sugar together, 
then add one-quarter cup of flour, wet 
with a very little milk, and stir this mix- 
ture into one-half pint of boiling milk 
until thick. Flavor to taste. Spread 
the cream when cool between the cake. 
In making cakes, biscuits and rolls with 
this powder, the flour and powder must 
.be thoroughly sifted together before wet- 
ting. ‘The oven should be hot before 
you mix the dough, and the latter should 
be put in whenever it is mixed. Less 
shortening is required when it is used. 
In making biscuits, rolls or gans, it can 
be used without any lard or butter with 
excellent results. 


Ways To CurE a CoLp.—Bathe 
the feet in hot water and drink a pint of 
hot lemonade. Then sponge with salt 
water and remain in a warm room. 

2. Bathe the face in very hot water 
every five minutes for an hour. 

3. Snuff up the nostrils hot salt water 
every three hours. 

4. Inhale ammonia or menthol. 

5. Take four hours’ active exercise in 
the open air. 

Summer colds are the worst Of all: 
colds oftentimes, as it is then very diffi- 
cult to protect one’s self properly. A 
ten-grain dose of quinine will usually 
break up a cold in the beginning. Any- 
thing that will set the blood actively in 
circulation will do it, whether it be drugs 
or the use of the bucksaw.— Medical 
News. 


CHEAP FROSTING FOR CAKES.—One 
level teaspoonful of gelatine, two table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water and enough 
pulverized sugar to make the mixture of 
right thickness to spread. Let the cake 
cool, spreading the frosting before it 
sets. Set in cool place to dry. Do not 
put in the oven after you spread the 
frosting. 


To Destroy ROACHES OR BEETLES.— 
Strew the roots of black hellebore. at 
night in the places infested, and in the 
morning they will be found dead or dy- 


‘ing. Red ants will leave if sea sand or 


oyster shells are laid ; the black ones will 
desert a place in which sprigs of worm- 
wood are strewn. 


To Take INK FROM CARPETS.— 
Cover the spot at once with raw potato 
scraped to a pulp, and renew as often as 
the paste becomes discolored. Grease 
may be. removed by covering the spot 
with buckwheat batter prepared for bak; 
ing. 


A PoLisH FOR FLoors.—Wash the 
floor very carefully. Make a lye strong 
enough to float an egg, Strain it and 
boil with the lye a pound of yellow wax. 
Wet the floor well with a brush, and, 
when nearly dry, polish it. 


Home Dutiks First.—A girl of four- 
teen, who had lately been converted, 
asked God to show her what was her 
special work. After praying for some 
time, the thought came to her mind that 
she could take her baby brother, only a 
few months old, and nurse him for the 
Lord. So she took charge of the child, 
and relieved her mother in the work and 
care of the little one. This was godly 
and Christlike. Home duties and fire- 
side responsibilities have the first claim 
upon every child of God. We need not 
go abroad for work when God places 
work within our reach. “The daily 
round, the common tasks,’ provides 
ample opportunities for serving God, 
doing whatsoever our hands find to do, 
“Little words, not eloquent speeches, 
little deeds, not miracles, not battles, not 
one great heroic act or mighty martyr- 
dom, makes up the Christian life,”— 
H. Bonar. 


Single blessedness is far better than 
double misery and wrong.——Louisa M, 


| Alcott. 


| CREAM BAL 


ELY’S CATARRH 


CLEANSES THF 
NASAL PASSAGES 
ALLAYS PAIN ANI 
IN F LAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORE® 
RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF 
AND SMELL. 4 
TRY the CURE. a 
A 
HAYFEVER 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 


SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIBEOTORS: 


WATERHOUSE............. President 
Cashier 
Bowen & Toy. Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
Bauer, J. A Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M. 
Branch, L. CO. Morton, John, 
Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 
Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Cole, N. P. Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Palmer, W. E. 
Decker, Chas. W. Peckham, E. R. 
Doble, Abner. Peterson; Lewis. 
Dorn, D.S. Pierce, Henry 
Dorn, M. A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 
Ellert, L. R. Robinson, A. J. 
English, Jno. F. Savage, John E. 
Falion, Wm. Scudder, Rev.W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, 8am’]. 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 
Goddard, O. M. Starbird, A W. 
Halsted, J. L. Stevens, A. K. 
Hamilton, J. T. Stone, C. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Tait, George. 
Henderson, John. Taylor, John. 
Herring, R. Tharp, E. N. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Toy, George D. 
Jewell, James Gray. Upham, Isaac. 
Kerr, David. Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Knorp, A. F. Waterhouse, F. A. 
Logan, M. H. Weill, Raphael. 
Lyon, W. 8. Wertheimer, E. 
Malloye, Frank. Wilson, James K. 
McDonald. Frank V. Wilson, T. K. 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Mannfacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pine Sts. - San FRANOCISOO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


Oo] Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalimer,} 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, betwee 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANOE DAY AND NIGHT. 
vyerything requisite for funerals on hand. 
reserving remains without the use of ice a 

specialty. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all sinds uf 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


OF” Oountry orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


S, FOSTER & CO, 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 
26 & 28 California Street' 
FRANOISCO. 


FOR POULTRY SEASON. 
YG, 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. 
and 7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street. between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scnud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. and 
7:80 ep. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 and 
12:30 m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 P. M. 

THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rey. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. mM. and 7:80 Pp, m.; Sunday-schoo!,12:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 

FOURTH CHUROH—BSonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M.‘and 7:30 Sunday-schcol, 12:80 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. mw. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. OC. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. u.; Chinese school, 
6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. 

OLIVET CHUROH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth ard Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 vp. m.; Sundayschool, 1 Pp. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. mu. 

SWEDISH CHUROH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. OC. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11a. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m.: 
a Tuesday and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 Pp. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHA PEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday school at 12:80 p.m. 

SEVENTH AVENUE ( HAPEL—Corner fSev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3P. mM. 

NORTH UNION SCHOOL-—In Casebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets, 
Sunday-school at 3 P. m. 

AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 

J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 

Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 

cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. : 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 

AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric ~ cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 

757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
om avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
ohn F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco; 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 

151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles KR. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dooixy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Tolophone MWo. 18067. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Art or Work Exzoursp 
Ix THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LowzstT Prices. 


iF” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE!& CO.. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


STREET. 


Sam Faancmoo, 
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Some of our friends are getting behind. 
Look at your label and see if you are not 
in our debt. If so, please send in as 
soon as you can. See above where it 
can be left in Oakland and this city. 


Perhaps there is just now more than 
the usual number of “misunderstandings” 
and ‘strained relations” among the 
European powers. Germany is under- 
taking to act as arbitrator in the affairs 
of the nations around her, and she does 
not succeed in keeping them. all quiet. 
She is said to have laid exactions lately 
upon the British queen, and to be now 
cooling the hot blood of France by her 
partiality for the plans of Italy. These 
things and others are producing “uneasy” 
feelings on various sides. But the world 
is not much alarmed, because this may 
be the way of peace, when all lesser 
troubles and vexations come to the sur- 
face and canbe smoothed away. When 
war it meant secrecy is the rule. 


The increase within our Congregation- 
al theological seminaries of students 
during the later years has been marked. 
For the four years previous to 1845, 
there were an average of 278 students 
in the courses ; in the last four years, 
375, while in the current year there have 
been 422. A large element in this in- 
crease is the number of men in the Ger- 
man, Scandinavian and Slavic depart- 
ments, chiefly in the seminaries at Chi- 
cago and Oberlin; of these there were 52. 
Judged by numbers, the three leading 
institutions are: Yale, 113; Chicago, ror; 
Oberlin, 85; Andover, 38; Hartford, 37; 
and Bangor, 34, following at quite a long 
interval. We who write think-of those 
days when Andover led all, and reached 
four or five times its present numbers. 


Of one thing the leaders of the great 
parties may be increasingly assured—that 
unless they can stop putting liquor men 
into the management.of their concerns, 
and letting the saloon be the real head- 
quarters of political manipulation, a large 
number of temperance voters who now 
find it hard to break their old ties will 
ere long break, and nothing can hold 
them. Many such voters who tolerate 
a good deal for party’s sake will not 
stand being absolutely ruled by local 
politicians whose chief-known qualifica- 
tion for the functions they exercise in 
party movements is the inspiration and 
support which the liquor traffic gives 
them. Chairmanship in party commit- 
tees cannot make that traffic, nor the 
places where it is carried on respectable; 
it makes them all the more repulsive. 


Death and disaster have waited freely 
upon us in this vicinity, of late. No 
sooner during last week had the remains 
of certain distinguished men beén com- 
mitted to the tomb than a harvest of 
death began among persons of lesser 
note and smaller place. First came the 
collision of the Oceanic with the City 
of Chester, in the midst of the Golden 
Gate, in which the latter steamer was 
sunk, involving the loss of fifteen, or 
more, of the lives on board—a number 
large in itself, but happily small in pro- 
portion to the whole number of passen- 
gers and crew. Only a day or two had 
gone by when at mid-day the detonation 
and report of a powder-mill explosion 
were heard. This mill was situated at 
at Fleming’s Point, on the other side 
of the bay—an isolated position. The 
material damage done was not large, but 
five men perished by the shock, three of 
them being Chinese. No survivor is 
able to tell just how the explosion was 
caused, and it may have been quite un- 
accountable ; for the most skilled work- 
men do not know half the secrets of the 
compounds with which they deal, nor ap- 
preciate the perils amid which they toil. 


Was any one to blame for the fearful 
collision of last week? This has been a 
commonly-asked question, and it has 
been, so far, impossible to answer it. The 


countercurrents in air and sea, of some 
of which we cannot be aware. There 
are laws of life and ways of Providence 
which must ever remain a mystery to us. 
Our certainties are far from being. totali- 
ties. Any real peace of mind comes 
aright only from trugting in God. 

Months ago, and before the ‘‘Fisheries 
treaty’’ was negotiated, the national Con- 
gress passed a bill empowering the Presi- 
dent to enter upon a course of retaliatory 
measures, in order to check what was re- 
garded as the improper and overbearing 
conduct of the Canadians, in respect to 
the “fisheries” in particular. We did not 
like that measure, at the time, but ac. 
quiesced in it because we presumed that 
no retaliation would be practiced. There 
was none, in any large way. The Ad- 
ministration, on the contrary, and rightly, 
proceeded to negotiate a treaty with 
Great Britain for the settlement of the 
disputes about the “fisheries.” ‘That 
treaty, after long debate, the U. S. 
Senate has seen fit to reject. And now 
comes the President with a message, 
which, instead of inviting a reconsidera- 
tion of the Senate’s action, or promising 
to attempt a fresh negotiation, re-echoes 
complaints of Canadian abuses, rehearses 
some of them, actually ask for more 
power to retaliate, and blusters about the 
necessity of going at it. It must be 
confessed that the country was not look- 
ing for such a message, and can not be- 
lieve in the sincerity of it; but, rather, 
smiles at it, as itself a kind of smart re. 
tort upon the Senate for its rejection of 
the ‘‘Fisheries treaty,’”’ and as a proceed- 
ing not quite up to the dignity of the oc- 
casion. 


According to some standards it would 
be regarded as a small discount on a 
man, after one had said he was charitable, 
and honest and, so forth, to add, “To be 
sure, he was not a Christian.” But ac- 
cording to Christ’s teachings that involves 
a most serious discouut. If the charity, 
honesty and other virtues were such as 
to show that the essential spirit of dis- 
cipleship were really present, and only 
some mere form of profession were ab- 
sent, why, that alters the case. But be- 
ing a real Christian is the essential ele- 
ment in character; certainly, it is so 
where the gospel has been taught and 
exemplified. It shows a sad and radi- 
cal: deficency to be obliged to say of 
any one, he was this, that and the 
other, but he was not a Christian. 


“If you would be good, then first be- 
lieve that you are evil,” said one of the 
pagan philosophers of Rome. He lived, 
however, during the first Christian century, 
and it may be that he knew something 
of the New Testament, though we are 
uncertain about this. + But he saw 
clearly enough that men must be con- 
victed of sin before they will make the 
endeavor to reform. Moral reformers, 
as well as ministers, meet with too many 
who do not see, or will not see, the enor- 
mity of their sinful state, if they acknowl- 
edge any sin at all. How to convict 
ourselves and others of sin, that is a prob- 
lem. And another is how to induce 
ourselves and others to make a thorough 


change after we have been duly convict- 
ed. 


‘True friends,” writes a keen observer, 
“visit us in prosperity only when invited; 
but in adversity they come without invi- 
tation.” And St. James has said, ‘Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this—to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliétion, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
And the hint we get is to this purport, 
that we do not forget or overlook or 
neglect those that are in adversity. They 
do not feel free to invite us to visit them. 
Their lot must do the inviting, and we 
must do the visiting, as out of a humane 
impulse, but more as out of a divine 


law, only to become itself a law sweeter 
and stronger than any other. 


We have heard, lately, of a preacher 
who made public prayer with a quid in 
his mouth. No piety nor unction can 
take that tolerable. We have reason 
to be grateful that so few of our Congre- 
gational ministers put any such offense 
and grief into the thoughts of their hear- 
ers. But it is high time that the tobacco 
reproach were taken entirely away from 
the ministry of all denominations, 


A daring burglary was committed in 
one of the best and most thickly settled 
parts of this city last Sunday afternoon. 
Five men entered through the basement 
door of the house of a wealthy widow, in 
the absence of all the occupants, ran- 
sacked the upper part of the house, and 
left, about a half-hour later, with their 
booty—over $4,000 in value—in sacks 
over their shoulders; they were seen and 
chased, but kept their pursuers at a dis- 
tance, by means of a gun, and all made 
their escape. -No policeman was in the 
vicinity, owing to the fact that on Sunday 
afternoon their services are demanded at 
the Park, ball-grounds, and numerous 
places of amusement. So our homes are 
left exposed—those homes that pay the 
taxes to support our police while they 


| are off to keep order and make arrests 


among a lot of bad, professional Sabbath- 
breakers. We permit our city to be de- 
nuded of protection in order to accom- 
modate a set of men who get up 
amusements, which ruin our young peo. 
ple for time and eternity. These ‘‘num- 
erous places of amusement” ought to be 
closed, and these officers of the law 
should be patroling the streets where is 
the property which. pays their salaries. 
If these shows and games, and “‘numer- 
ous places of amusement,” are wickedly 
allowed, let them find their own police, 
and pay for their own protection. 

Since the beginning of the session the 
United States Senate has passed sixty-six 
public building bills, carrying an aggre- 
gate appropriation of $9,723,000, and 
yet we here in San Francisco are forced, 
year after year, to occupy for a postoffice 
an old building in an out-of-the way part 
of the city, which is a disgrace. Weare 


ashamed to tell strangers where our 


postoffice is. Usually, public buildings 
are the pride of large cities. It is notso 
here. It is said that our Congressmen 
can do some things; they evidently push 
some measures with a persistency worthy 
of a better cause. It seems passing 
strange to us that they have not energy 
and influence enough with our rich Un- 
cle Sam to get a fairly decent postoffice 
for this great and growing city. 


ASKING A BLESSING” AT TABLE, 


BY REV, DR, A. L. STONE, 


There are not many of my readers to 
whom it will be a piece of news that in 
the years gonesby—if not up to the pres- 
ent time—it was the habit in the Christ- 
ian homes of New England, and in many 
another part of the land, to invoke the 
Divine presence and blessing, as the 
family and its guests sat down to the 
refreshment of the table. The head of 
the family, if a Christian disciple, intro- 
duced the service with the words, ‘‘ Let 
us ask a blessing”—and then, when all 
heads were bowed and all eyes were 
closed, besought such favor from the 
Great Provider. If there were present 
a Christian brother as visitor, the request 
would often be preferred to him, ‘“ Will 
you ask a blessing?” In not a few 
homes it was the custom of those at the 
table to stand upon their feet during the 
brief service. In many of those domestic 
scenes, when the meal was ended, the 
announcement was spoken, “ Let us re- 
turn thanks’”—and there was an ex- 
pression of gratitude to the Paternal 
Benefactor. 

Who can doubt that the practice was 
a happy training to the juvenile members 
of the household, lifting their thoughts 
to a grateful recognition of a Divine and 
Fatherly Providence? It was also a piece 
of pronounced Christian witness-bearing 
to any present, thus reminded of their 
indebtedness to heavenly bounty. 

How regularly and unceasingly is this 
service rendered now in all our houses, 
and how warm and loving is our grate- 
ful acknowledgment of such rewarding 
and provident kindness? Let us make 
it a. continual practice, as we come thrice 
a day to our table of refreshment, to lift 
our hearts suppliantly and thankfully to 


love. All men may not, indeed, be our j the Author of all our mercies, 


bands and fathers, demand support and 
protection from the State; while our 
young men and women seem, in a large 
measure, to be pursuing the path of dis- 
sipation and vice, 

“These things awaken in my mind the 
liveliest fears; for, unless a change for 
the better can be effected, they will bring 
down upon us the wrath of Heaven, and 
consign us as a people to infamy or ex- 
tinction; and my purpose in calling you 
together is that, by your wisdom and 
advice, I may be shown how to restore 
peace, harmony, virtue and happiness to 
my distracted dominions,” 

A pause of respectful silence followed 
this address of their sovereign, when one, 
whose silvered locks told of a long life, 
and whose mild, clear eye and serene 
expression of a tranquil and happy one, 
stood forth before his fellows, and thus 
addressed the King : 

“© King! your interest in the welfare 
of your people deserves the highest praise, 
and entitles you to our sincere love and 
devotion. The evils of which you speak 
have long been observed by me, and my 
mind has often sought a remedy for 
them; but, first,.it tried to find their cause. 

‘In considering the origin of quarrels 
between neighboring chieftains, I found 
almost invariably that they arose from a 
desire for the favor of some beautiful 
woman, for the possession of whose 
charms the rivals had been incited to 
such fury that neither their fealty to 
your majesty, the welfare of their follow- 
ers, or even their own lives, were at all 
considered, if in any way their object 
could be a‘tained. These contests, I 
found, materially reduced the productive 
capacities of their respective provinces, 
and so reduced the revenues of the State. 


“Turning to the family relation, I 
found that men, instead of living in 
proper association with the women whose 
lot they had united with their own, 
whenever, by chance, they were attracted 
by a more beautiful face, or a more 
graceful person, would cast off all the 
ties that in honor should bind them to 
the mother of their children, and seek 
the gratification of their desires in a new 
relation. 

‘This desertion by the father of those 
dependent upon him makes it necessary 
that their support be provided for by the 
State, and occasioned heavy drafts upon 
the royal treasury; and even, O King! 
when no open rupture of the household 
occurred thereby, the transfer by the 
man of his affections and attentions to 
another woman brings discord and sor- 
row into the homes of multitudes, when 


\joy and harmony only should exist. 


Nor does the evil end here, for the in- 
fluence upon the young of both sexes by 
this manifestation of marital infidelity on 
the part of those whose example they 


| most naturally copy is only pernicious; 


and young girls led astray from the 
path of virtue, and youths plunged into 
dissipation and vice, the hearts of moth- 
ers wrung with anguish at the dishonor of 
their daughters and the waywardness of 
their sons, all follow as naturally as the 
harvest succeeds to the seed-time. I find, 
your majesty, in my searching, that the 
‘cause of all these disturbances, or at least 
the greater part of them, lies in the abuse 
of an instinct implanted in our natures 
by our Creator, for purposes which he 
saw to be wise and beneficent; but which 
in its perversion and misuse brings 
wretchedness and debasement. With all 
deference, I would recommend to your 
majesty as a corrective for these evils, 
that stringent laws be enacted regulating 
the relation of men and women, exacting 


a large license fee from all who contem-. 


plate marriage, requiring from them also 
the possession of a good moral character, 
and a satisfactory showing cof their abil- 
ity to provide for a family, and I would 
visit with heavy penalty the offense of any 
man who, by force or enticement, brought 
dishonor or shame upon any woman. 
With prompt ani impartial enforcement 
of such laws, your majesty may hope to 
see peace, happiness and _ prosperity 
speedily returning to your kingdom, even 
if all your subjects should not at once be 
made pure and virtuous,” 

Hardly had the speaker resumed his 
place in the circle of attending sages, 
e’er the king was addressed by a much 
younger man, who during ali the closing 
remarks of the last speaker had by his 
looks and manner manifested great im- 
patience and the most unqualified dis- 
sent from the plan suggested. ‘“O king!” 
he said, “the source of all ourinfelicity has 
most unquestionably been rightly located 
by him to whom we have just listened; 
but the remedy he proposes is wholly in- 
adequate to meet the exigencies of the 


occasion. The speaker has not over-/} 


large majority of your subjects are living 
in the proper use of this relation, and 
deriving therefrom only contentment and 
comfort; but the terrible evil resulting 
from its abuse calls imperatively upon 
the many to yield their rightful privilege 
for the benefit of the few. We have the 
highest authority for the application of 
this principle of ethics to the matter 
before us, as the apostle Paul says, ‘ The 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak and not please themseives’; and 
further says, in special reference to this 
question, that, in his opinion, it would 
be better if, like himself, all men would 
live wholly free from all entanglements 
of this nature.” 

And, waxing warmer, the speaker went 
on to say: ‘‘No truly loyal subject of your 
majesty, no man whoreally has the good 
of his fellows at heart, no man with the 
spirit of the Christ as the actuating prin- 
ciple in his life, can possibly urge the 
adoption of any such wicked, insufficient 
course of action upon your majesty. The 
simple fact of his doing so, no matter 
what his professions may be, proves con- 
clusively that he is an enemy of his race 
and a child of hell. 

“Tl have a plan which is sure to effect 
what we all so much profess to desire, 
but which some only profess, hoping in 
their secret hearts that nothing may be 
done which shall debar them from the 
enjoyment of the privilege denied to 
others. 

‘‘My plan, your majesty, is simply this: 
Inasmuch as we find women to be the 
producing cause of all this evil, banish all 
women from your dominions ;_ thus, the 
temptation being removed, all the evils re- 
sulting from yielding to it will be removed 
also.” 

Whether this preposterous recommen- 
dation was ever tried the fragmentary re- 
cords of the nation do not show; but, if 
the effort was made to separate by legal 
process that which God had intended to 
exist together, the failure must have been 
a signal one, for the latest authentic his- 
tory reports the throne occupied by a 
wise and virtuous queen swaying the 
scepter over a loyal and happy people. 


AT MEACHAM. 


Only a station on the Oregon short 
line, up inthe Blue mountains of this 
Eastern Oregon, fifty miles by rail east 
of Pendleton, but a fine summer camp- 
ing spot. And this suggests our business 
here for the present fortnight. 

Ah, but could I draw the picture of the 
Inland Empire’s landscape, as it reaches 
away from the foot of the first upward 
slopes of these Blue mountains! As lI 
came up on the pony, I thought the 
readers of THE Paciric know little of 
this. They should know more about 
this great part of the Pacific side of the 
Rockies. I must try to tell you, then; 
perhaps, it will be much the same as if 
you had taken a vacation run up here, 
and gained some acquaintance with 
Eastern Oregon, in addition to your 
present vacation reminiscences, 

We begin by mounting the range of 
hills that hems in Pendleton on the south 
side. Casting the eye on every side, 
but toward the Blue mountains, all is 
brown and treeless; a rolling plain; 
deeply and variously moulded into hills 
and creek bottoms, but a fertile soil, a 
marvelous soil to endure drought, and 
only awaiting some huge system of irri- 
gation to be turned into a wondrous land 
of corn and wine. 

Up and down we go, the road visible 
all the way ahead to the Indian school at 
the foot of the mountains. It looks 
about three miles to that school; it is 
about seven. Now, then, for the upward 
grade, and soon what a change in the 
landscape meets our eyes! Our idea of 
Eastern Oregon landscape must be revis- 
ed. From this southern slope we look 
toward Walla Walla, and the land reach- 
es out along the whole northern horizon, 
already waving in rich harvests. Little 
clumps of trees mark occasionally a dwell- 
ing ; but the peculiarity is that it looks 
like a huge checkerboard of alternate 
green and yellow—the wheat and the 
summer fallow. Those who ride through 
this country in the cars, along the sand 
banks of the Columbia, many think they 
have seen the country, but a description 
of England’s landscape from the looks 
of the inside of its coal mines would be 
as accurate. That glorious checker- 
board of cultivated quarter-sections, that 
have yielded some as high as forty-one 
bushels of wheat to the acre, reaching 
across the north of this Inland Empire 
of Oregon, let this writing, like a spy- 
glass, put before your eye, dear reader. 

Now, on we go. The trees suddenly 


start up, underbrush soon appears, the | 


Yet, the thought will creep in, How 
can I afford to take the time from the 
tremendous task of soul-saving, to be idle 
here beyond the sound of church bell, or 
the activities of my pastoral charge? 
How little can I do, at my best, to turn 
men from the whirling worldliness of the 
aze to think, to hear, to believe in the 
mighty Jesus! 

Some of the sentiments recently writ- 
ten by Rev. F. D. Kelsey, and printed 
in THE Paciric,on “Preparations for Life 
Service,” fit in here. This good brother 
showed that it is as vain to rush into 
battle without taking time to gather up 
and prepare arms, as to rush into the 
service of life, as many do, taking no 
thought for their preparedness, in health 
and strength, etc. 

The good motto that President Ellis 
of Pacific University, in our State, puts 
before young minds to make them 
appreciate the value of education has 
a helpful bearing, too; it is some- 
thing like this: He who takes time to 
whet his scythe will, in the end, have done 
a better, larger work! 

Yes (to change the figure), the wheels 
had begun to creak and move heavily. 
So, here I am with the wheels off, taking 
the time to oil them. The Lord grant 
they may be able to bear heavy burdens 
for him, and easily, too! | 

Pendleton is being cooked these days: 
thermometer 108 degrees there two days 
ago. Perhaps it is policy, as well as ne- 
cessity, toshut the church doors such 
Sabbaths, unless the church building is a 
cuoler place than outside, which is not 
the case with our little edifice. 

But soon the fall work begins. Who 
can get at it first, and do the most for 
the Lord this fall and winter ? 

L. 


CAIUS AND CALA. 


In the Roman marriage ceremony, 
when the procession conducted the bride 
to her new home, the bridegroom meets 
her on the threshold with the question, 
“Who art thou?” ‘Where thou art 
Caius I am Caia,” answers the bride, be- 
fore she crosses the threshold. How 
much of Rome’s greatness and prosper- 
ity lay in this simple question and its 
answer we can hardly estimate. Here 
lies the essence of the Bible description, 
‘* A helpmeet for man”; here the secret 
of Cornelia’s nobility, the dignity of the 
Roman nation. No plaything for idle 
hours nor slave of passing whim is this 
Caia, but the companion and co-laborer 
of her Caius in all life’s work. Hers to 
keep the home for his coming, to bind 
the armor on his soldier form, to watch 
beside him in the hour of weakness, to 
share his triumpk in the forum, to die 
with him or for him; or, if need be, to 
keep bright his stainless name through 
years of lonely widowhood. She who is 
Caia may not turn aside the footsteps of 
her Lord from the rugged upward path, 
nor hold him back from humanity’s call; 
nor may she soar to upper heights leav- 
ing him behind, for she is Caia; not 
Tullia, nor Horatia, nor any other. So 
let the dreamer be careful. If she can- 
not share the highest aspirations of this 
suitor, if she be not brave enough to 
meet whatever lies before him, she dare 
not answer, ‘‘Where thou art Caius I am 
Caia.” Again, should there be noble 
aims before her vision which he cannot 
see, let her not bind herself to a narrow- 
ed life, nor accept a barren destiny. <A 
woman may not be a better help by sti- 
fling within her the breath of genius, nor 
by dragging her purest aspirations in the 
dust. The true house-mother is neither 
the untried child, the soulless fairy, nor 
the eagle fretting in ignominious bond- 
age, but Caia, standing by the side of 
Caius—strong, wise and steadfast; one 
with him in life and aim. 


It is reported that millionaire Flood, 
who left this city some time ago in poor 
health, is at Homburg, Germany, not at 
all improved; that the family have se. 
cured a villa at Nice, where they intend 
to spend the winter. We passed his 
magnificent palace home on Nob Hill 
last week. It looked lonely and deserted. 
The front doorway is still boarded up, 
not being completed. So, while vain 
man is building a magnificent home, 
which he fondly believes will grandly 


surpass all others in the city, even in the 


midst of his plans he hurries away to 
fight for his life and die; and who shall 
come after him to enjoy what he has 
longed for in vain? . ’ 


There has been intense heat in Greece, 
and it is feared that a large portion of 
the currant crop will be lost. The mer- 


cury has registered 99 degrees after sun- 
set. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Tne usual meeting of the Club was 
held in the parlor of the Y. M. C. A. on 
Monday. Rev. W. W. Scudder, being 
absent in attendance at a funeral, the 
consideration of his subject, ‘Our Con- 
eregational City Missionary,” was post- 
poned till next week. Quite an interest- 
ing and profitable conversation was held 
on the Sunday-school lesson, the “ Pillar 
of Fire and of Cloud, or God’s Guidance 
of His People.” Among the visitors at 
the Club on Monday were Professor 
Mansfield, Deacon Putnam of Petaluma, 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong, Rev. 
Charles F. Wood, Rev. G. B. Allen, Rev. 
E. C. Oakley and Rev. G. Niebuhr. 


Rev. Dr. Dwinell preached in the 
First Church this city, last Sabbath 
morning and evening. Pastor Barrows 
is expected home from his Eastern vaca- 
tion this week and to officiate in his 
church next Sabbath. 

There was a delightful praise service 
at Plymouth church Sunday night under 
the auspices of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

Sabbath afternoon, Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der of Plymouth church assisted in the 
services of laying the corner-stone of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church. 


Rev. Charles F. Wood officiated at 


Olivet church. He preached in the 
morning on ‘* Doing God’s Will.” 

“Tet not your heart be troubled,” 
was Chaplain Rowell’s text last Lord’s 
Day morning. At night he preached on 
the theme, *“*Christ Died for the Un- 
godiy.” Repairs are in progress in the 
church edifice, interfering somewhat with 
the Christian work, yet conversions are 
reported. 

Rev. Dr. McLean delivered an exccl- 
lent discourse at the First Church, Oak- 
land, based on the Sunday-school lesson, 
‘The Pillar of Fire and Cloud.” At 
night the sixth anniversary of the Society 
of Christian Endeavor was held. 


‘ The law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of 
sin and death,” was the text of Professor 
Mooar’s sermon at Plymouth-avenue 
church, Oakland. 


Rev. G. M. Spencer of Gilroy is in 
town for a few days. He reports a pros- 
perous state of affairs in our church 
there. More good people are settling 
in the town, and joining the enterprise. 
He has now spent nearly a year, anda 
very happy year, with that people. 

“Ted by the Cloud” was Pastor 
Cooke’s topic at Golden Gate church. 
His evening theme was “ Pilgrims in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death.” 


Rev. C. F. Clapp of East Oakland 
preach on ‘‘The Lessons of the Disaster.” 
At night the Congregationalists united 
in the temperance service, conducted by 
Colone! Woodford, under the auspices 
of the Oakland W. C. T. U. 


“Give an Account of Thy Steward- 
ship” and “Come and see the place 
where the Lord lay” were the subjects 
on which Rev. G. H. Merrill preached 
at Market-street church, Oakland. 


Rev. E. C. Oakley occupied the pul- 
pit of the Berkeley church again Sab- 
bath morning. Pastor Bacon is expected 
home from his vacation this week. 


Rev. Dr. Warren spent the Sabbath 
with the churches at Sunol and Mission 
San Jose. He gives favorable reports 
from both fields. 


Rev. A. L. Rankin occupied the pul- 
pit at Haywards. Pastor Madge is ex- 
pected back from his vacation this week, 
and to preach on Sunday next. 


Rev. Henry W. Jones of Vacaville 
spent last Sabbath with the church in 
Petaluma. 

Rev. W. D. Williams, D.D., after an 
absence of two months, spending vaca- 
tion in Oregon and Washington Terri-’ 
tory, expects to occupy his pulpit in 
Tulare on Sabbath next. 

In the Grass Valley Union of August 
22d appears an interesting dialogue on 
“Human Geography,” written by our 
worthy brother, Rev. R. H. Sink of the 
Grass Valley church. It was written for 
the W. C. T. U., and recited at their 
County Convention. 


The subject of Rev. J. A. Jones, at 
Tipton, last Sabbath morning was “ For 
Who Hatk Despised the Day of Small 
Things.” At Alila, in the evening, it 
was the proto-martyr’s dying prayer, 
‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” On 
Sabbath evening week ago there was not 
a single individual at home in Alila. 
All the people were in the meeting. This 
speaks well for the small town of Alila. 


Rev. M. S. Crosswell preached for 
Pastor Uzzell in the Vernon church, Los 
Angeles, last Sunday week to a full 
house. This promises to grow into a 


_good strong church, giving good return 


for the good work of good Pastors Ford 
and Uzzell. 3 
Associations cluster around the church 
as well as the family home, and some- 
times these attachments are broken with 
as severe pangs. Even when circum- 
stances seem to demand a change of 
location, the old tabernacle is left with 
feelings of sadness. The First Congre- 
gational Church of Los Angeles is about 
to leave the home so long occupied, 
having sold it to another church organiz- 
ation, and labor—while they build a new 
and more commodious house of wor- 
ship—w ithout a permanent abiding place. 
In view of this event, on last Thursday 
evening the meeting was devoted to prayer 
and comments touching this movement 
and the outlook. The Sunday-school 
lesson for the week furnished an excellent 


topic. They feel they have been guided 
by the Unseen Hand as surely as Moses 


to follow the “Pillar of Cloud,” it will 
rise and move forward. In the interim 
the Sabbath services will be held in the 
Grand Opera House, but the Sunday- 
school and midweek meetings in the old 
church. The church rejoices in the pros- 
pect of the early arrival of its pastor, 
Rev. Dr. R. G. Hutchins. 


Rev. G. M. Dexter of Rio Vista writes: 
“We have just sent off our contributions 
to the ‘Foreign Work’ for the fiscal year 
ending August 31st, as follows: 
Woman’s Board of Pacific............ $ 50 
A. B. F. M 
American Missionary Association, for 


work among the Chinese. ........... 
For Island of 


$75 
Of the above, $36 was raised. The 
Auxiliary society here,the Thoborn Mem- 
orial Society, composed of little girls, 
and having been organized but seven 
months, gave $14; Sabbath-school for 
isle of Ruk, $5, and a church collection 
taken for Foreign Missions last Sabbath 
of $20, to be divided between Foreign 
Missions and Bro. Pond’s work among 
the Chinese in California. Now, if my 
people remember the ‘Home Missionary’ 
work as liberally, they will deserve credit, 
for financially it has not been a prosper- 
ous year withus. I can get my people to 
respond to any of these causes cheerfully, 
except the collection for the minutes of 
the Association; to get anything for 
that is like pulling teeth—and it has been 
so in every church over which I have 
labored. In my estimation, the pam- 
phlet is always larger and more expensive 
than necessary. The papers read before 
the Association create some interest with 
the audience present, but are little appre- 
ciated after being printed. I have re- 
peatedly commended the reading of 
them to my people, but the copies sent 
me, with but one or two exceptions, are 
left on my hands; yet my people are 
not a whit behind in every other good 
work, as can be shown by their 
contributions to other causes. Can 
not the committee on _ publication 
take the hint and in future reduce the 
pamphlet to % its present size, and 
greatly reduce the number published ?” 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


President Merritt, Rev. E. P. Baker, 
and several Punahou boys, lately ascend- 
ed Mauna Loa. 


Rev. E. P. Baker of the Foreign 
church at Hilo has, at the earnest and 
united request of the church, determined 
to remain, after having fully arranged his 
departure. 


The venerable missionary father and 
mother, Mr. Edward Baily and wife, are 
about to take up their residence in Calli- 
fornia, whither three of their sons have 
removed. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


MetTHoDIst SoutH.—Rev, R. F. 
Beasley has been transferred from Mon- 
tana to the Pacific Conference. Rev. 
H. C. Christian is the fraternal delegate 
to the M. E. Conference. The Col- 
umbia Conference met recently in Pen- 
dleton, Or. 


“CHRISTIAN.” —Good reports are giv- 
en of the churches in Gilroy, Colusa and 
Willows. ‘The State meeting this year 
is to be held in Irvington, Alameda 
county. 


OUR PRAYER-MEETING. 


It numbers from twenty to forty—near- 
ly half the size of the Sunday congrega- 
tion. It commences promptly at the 
time appointed and usually closes in an 
hour. We sing two orthree hymns from 
the Gospel Hymns, accompanied by the 
organ ; One or more prayers are offered 
by brothers or sisters. Every one has a 
Bible, and all read alternate verses with 
the minister, who is the leader of the 
meeting. The passage read was an- 
nounced on the previous Sabbath. It 
was chosen, at the request of the pastor, 
by some member of the church or con- 
gregation. More than thirty-five persons 
in turn have chosen, and when we get 
around once, we go round again. When 
new persons come into the church or 
congregation, we soon ask them to select 
the Scripture for the prayer-meeting. 
When the Scripture thus selected has 
been read, the one who made the choice 
is asked to make remarks. Sometimes 
the response is very brief, it may be only 
the reading of a favorite verse; some- 
times the remarks are written and read. 
No one, in opening, attempts to makea 
long speech; itis not expected; there is 
not time. After the first speaker is 
through, very likely there is a song or a 
prayer; then the pastor calls upon every 
one present, but not’as they sit in order. 
Some read a verse or verses of the pas- 
sage selected, or verses elsewhere; some 
make remarks, some pray, others suggest 
hymns, others make requests or tell of 
experiences The men and boys are re- 
quested to stand when they take part, 
and all to speak distinctly. The minister 
says what he hasto say in helping others. 
in adding to their remarks, or at the close. 
Often several read the same verses, and 
the interest is quite likely to center upon 
some portion of the passage chosen. 
Thus the Olivet church prayer-meet- 
ing in this city has been condycted for 
more than a year past, greatly to the en- 
joyment and profit of all attending. If 
the number present were much larger all 
could not take part, and it might not 
then be best to call upon individuals; 
but let the exercises be voluntary. But 
is not the practice of calling upon. dif- 
ferent persons to choose the passage to 
be read, and leading in the remarks, a 


was, and just as fast as they are ready. 


tives Matson and Hovey, the rival candi- 


often chosen by the pastor or a commit- 
tee and announced beforehand ; but 
many persons would hesitate to formu- 
late a subject who would love to select a 
passage of Scripture and make remarks 
thereon. And is not that what we need— 
to feed upon the Word ? The subjects 
are theirs, and will appear in the remarks 
of the evening. Is it not betterto have 
the line of thought in our prayer-meet- 
ing selected by many of those who at- 
tend, rather than by a wise committee or 
pastor, and to have the leadership in re- 
marks inthe same way, rather than, as 
is so often the case, nearly all present. 
only and always expecting to he listeners, 
while the burdened pastor and deacons 
and a few of the leading members do all 
the leading and all the talking? 


Often in our prayer-meetings song 
books are the only books found in the 
seats for the use of the congregation. 
Not a Bible is in sight. Is not thisa 
great mistake ? We think so. No prayer- 
meeting methods, however good, should 
be continually used year after year, with- 
out change. We love variety ; we need 
it and can easily have it in the blessed 
services of God’s house. Would it not 
help to give variety, and make the most 
and best of our prayer-meeting if others 
would write out andsend to THE Pa 
ciric their methods for publication? K. 


_> - 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 17, 1888. 

Senators Sherman and Cockrell had 
quite a spirited controversy over Mr. 
Sherman’s resolution calling on the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for a statement 
showing the amount of Government 
funds on deposit in national banks on 
August 1, 1888, and the securities held 
therefor. Mr. Cockrell insisted that it 
should be accompanied by a statement 
giving the same information for Septem- 
ber 30, 1878, when Mr. Sherman was 
Secretary of the Treasury ; he also criti- 
cised Mr. Sherman’s course in_ purchas- 
ing bonds in 1878. The Senate passed 
the Sherman resolution without amend- 
ment. 

Senator Teller says Congress will not 
adjoin before the middle of October. 
The large number cf Congressmen ab- 
sent from the city is being commented 
on. Both Houses are without a quorum 
more than half the time, of late. In view 
of the mass of important legislation 
which remains unacted upon, it would 
seem that the people of the country have 
a right to demand that Senators and 
members should remain in their seats, 
and transact the business for which they 
were elected. In this matter both par- 
ties are equally guilty. 

The Democratic Senatorial caucus 
has decided not to attempt any obstruc- 
tive tactics to prevent a vote on the 
fisheries treaty, which is very sensible 
action on their part. One of the gravest 
faults of the rules which govern Con- 
gressional legislation is that they allow 
the minority, by filibustering, to defeat 
the will of the majority. In this country 
the majority should alwaysrule. That is 
what the people elect them for. 


Senator Sherman does not believe that 
Congress has the power to legislate on 
the subject of trusts. In suggesting that 
Senator Reagan’s bill to prohibit trusts 
be referred to the finance committee, 
Mr. Sherman said there was no power in 
Congress to prohibit trusts and combi- 
nation, to be derived from the power to 
raise and collect taxes. It was a power 
which might be exercised by each State for 
itself. Similar laws had been enacted in 
England and other countries. Indeed, 
there were in ‘“Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries” denunciations of trusts and 
monopolies as strong as could be written 
in the English language. Whether such 
laws could be engrafted by national au- 
thority on the Statute book of the United 
States, under its peculiar system of Gov- 
ernment, there was some doubt. If it 
could be done at all, it would have to be 
done in a tariff or revenue bill. Senator 
Sherman’s remarks have been much dis- 
cussed, and there are many who agree 
with him that it is a matter for the States 
to look out for; but there are others who 
contend that if Congress had the power 
to regulate interstate railroads, it has the 
power to prohibit trusts. It is an inter- 
esting question, and one which deeply 
concerns every citizen. 

Senator Morgan enjoys the distinction 
of having done more talking on the fish- 
eries treaty than any one of his colleagues. 
He is supposed to be the mouthpiece of 
the Administration. 

The Senate committee on epidemic 
diseases has made an adverse report on 
Senator Call’s bill to appropriate $200,000 
to pay for private property destroyed on 
account of the yellow fever in Florida. 
The committee held that the bill was 
unconstitutional. The case will be met 
by spending the money appropriated by 
the last Congress for the suppression of 
epidemic diseases, and if necessary a 
new appropriation will be made for the 
same purpose. Many refugees from 
Florida are in this city. 

It is stated here that Representa- 


dates for Governor of Indiana, will take 
the stump together in joint discussion, 
It will make things very lively in that 
State, as both gentleman are good speak- 
ers. Both of them are confident of be- 
ing elected. 

It is expected the Senate Chinese bill 
will be called up in the House to-morrow. 
It will pass whenever it comes up. | 
The national convention of the Ameri- 
can party was a failure. It was amusing 
to note the anxiety of both Republicans 
and Democrat, lest the alleged conven- 
tion should endorse their candidates. 
They finally, after a split, nominated a 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ORE- 

GON TERRITORY—WHITMAN 
COLLEGE. 


The First Presbyterian Church in the 
Northwest was organized, August 18, 
1838, at Dr. Whitman’s mission station, 
in the Walla Walla valley, Washington 
Territory (though it was then known as 
Oregon Territory), with Rev. H. H. 
Spalding as pastor, Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man as ruling Elder, and their wives and 
two Hawaiians as the other members. 
The Synod of the Columbia celebrated 
the semi-centennial of this event bya 
series of services at Walla Walla, and at 
Dr. Whitman’s grave, six miles distant, 
August 17th, 18th, roth. | 

Congregationalists have always tak- 
en an interest in this church because 
| it was olganized under the American 
Board ; because three Congregational 
ministers — Rev. E. Walker, Rev. C. 
Eells and Rev. A. B. Smith—with their 
wives, united with it about two weeks 
after its organization, and who thus re- 
mained as long as they were members of 
the mission; and because that they have 
built a moument to Dr. Whitman’s mem- 
ory in the shape of Whitman College. 

Among those who were present from 
abroad were Hon. W. H. Gray of Asto- 
ria, Oregon, author of a history of Ore- 
gon, who came to this coast in 1836, 
with Dr. Whitman, and who united with 
the church in 1838; Hon. John Hob- 
son of Astoria, Oregon, who came to 
Oregon, in 1843 in the emigration which 
Dr. Whitman piloted through, and who 
was induced so to come by Dr. Whit- 
man; Mr. Perrin B. Whitman and wife 
of Lewiston, Idaho, he being a nephew 
Dr. Whitman, and having come to Ore- 
gon also in 1843; Mr. Horace Hart 
and wife of Prescott, W. T., he being 
a brother of Mr. Spalding’s first wife, and 
having come to the country in 1845 ; 
Rev. G. L. Deffenbaugh of Cceur 
D’Alene city, Idaho, the successor of 
Mr. Spalding among the Nez Perces ; 
Miss S. L. McBeth of Mount Idaho, 
Idaho, the teacher and de facto the fac- 
ulty of the Nez Perce Theologica] Sem- 
inary, she having instructed and brought 
many young men into the ministry; Rev. 
James Hayes, a Nez Perce Indian, one 
of Miss McBeth’s former pupils, and 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church on, 
the Umatilla reservation ; W. C. McKay, 
M.D., of Pendleton, Oregon, who was 
born in Oregon about 1826, and 
was one of Mrs. Whitman’s pupils 
at Vancouver in 1836, while she was 
waiting for her husband to select a sta- 
tion; Rev. G. F. Whitworth of Seattle, 
W. T., the earliest Presbyterian mission- 
ary of Puget Sound ; Rev. T. M. Boyd, 
of Pendleton, Oregon; Rev. A. L. Linds- 
ley, D.D., Professor in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, at San Francisco, 
Cal.; Rev. J. B. Donaldson, D.D., edi- 
tor of the Northwest Presbyterian of 
Minneapolis, Minn; Rev. William Irwin, 
D.D., of New York, Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions; 
and Rev. M. Eells of Skokomish, W. T., 
who, as a Congregationalist, was invited 
to represent the American Board, and 
who was baptized in this church in in- 
fancy. 

The services at Dr. Whitman’s grave 
were as follows: Prayer by Rev. M. 
Eells; an address by W. C. McKay, M.D., 
on memories of Dr. Whitman and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; and another 
address by Rev. T. M. Boyd about Dr. 
Whitman ; while the band from Fort 
Walla Walla furnished the music. 

Other addresses at Walla Walla were by 
Rev. G. L. Deffenbaugh on Mr. Spalding 
and the old First church; by Rev. G. F. 
Whitworth on missionary reminiscences; 
by Rev. J. Hayes, the Nez Perce min- 
ister, both in Nez Perceand English; by 
Rev. M. Eells, on the hand of God in the 
work of the American Board in Oregon; 
by Rev. Dr. Lindsley on the history of 
the Presbyterian church on the Pacific 
Coast; and by Rev. Dr. Irwin on Home 
Missions and Americanism. A _ large 
portrait of Mr. Spalding, the pastor of 
the church for thirty-four years, hung 
over the pulpit. There is considerable 
talk of removing the remains of Dr. 
Whitman and his associates from their 
present resting place, near where they 
were killed, to the Whitman College 
grounds, where the grave will be better 
cared for: Dr. C. Eells, the associate of 
Dr. Whitman, and Mr. P. B. Whitman, 
the nephew of the Doctor, favor the re- 
moval, while Col. H. E. Holmes. of 
Walla Walla has offered to bear the ex- 
pense of the same. 

Whitman College is making prepar- 
ations for increased work during the 
coming year. A new building is almost 
completed, which is to be the wing toa 
future main building. It is to be used 
as a science school room, laboratory and 
cabinet room, below; which the second 
story will contain rooms for twelve young 
men. 

Rev. M. Eells, who was elected Finan- 
cial Agent of the College last June, to 
go to New England for five years, has 
felt it to be his duty to decline the offer, 
and to remain among the Indians on the 
Skokomish reservation, to the great regret 
of Dr. Anderson, President of the Col- 
lege; and Dr. William Barrows of Read- 
ing, Mass., will act in that capacity for 
the present, as he has in the past. Six 
of the Trustees of the College have sub- 
scribed about four thousand dollars for 
its benefit within a year, the President 
being the largest giver. May he remain 
President for a very long time to come, 


THE M. E. JAPANESE MISSION. 


In the Hawaiian Islands, a branch of 
the San Francisco Mission of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church to the Japanese, 


Friend says: ‘This has beer arranged 
with the Hawaiian Board—who were 
prosecuting the work with inadequate 
means—in the most cordial and frater- 
nal spirit on both sides, and with the 
most glad and hearty welcome on our 
part to this grand reinforcement of our 
Christian work at a time of so great 
straits. These dear brethren of theMetho- 
dist Church have come and given a won- 
derfully efficient help to the Lord’s work 
in Hawaii at just the time when we were 
most in danger of discouragement from 
the great increase of work, and our lack 
of men and means. As may be sup- 
posed, we had not looked to our Metho- 
dist brethren as a source of possible aid. 
The Lord of the vineyard has chosen his 
own way of sending relief. They have 
come, filled with the spirit ‘of gospel 
work, and have been favored with re- 
markable success. They come, not as 
rivals, but as helpers. 

One great source of satisfaction in 
this new organization is in the practical 
cartying out of the principle of Chris- 
tian fellowship between sister denomina- 
tions. Nothing can be more cordial and 
fraternal than the whole action and spirit 
on both sides.in this matter. Rev. M. 
C. Harris, Superintendent of the San 


himself to us in these respects, as well 


Christian zeal. 

Another and even deeper satisfaction 
is in the marked manifestation of the 
Divine Spirit’s power in connection with 
the labors of Rev. Mr. Miyama, the 
leader of the new-Mission. This €évi- 
dencing appeared ina marked manner 
in the experiences in the household of the 
Japanese Consul General. ‘The echoes 
of these experiences were heard by many 
in the testimonies given by the Consul 
and his household when examined 
preparatory to baptism. 

A good work has been done and much 

seed sown by Dr. Hyde and his associ- 
ates in labors for the Japanese prior tothe 
first visit of Mr. Miyama. ‘The Cousul- 
General, M. Taro Ando,. had himself 
been diligent in benevolent efforts for 
his countrymen—had been indeed a 
true father to his people—and had lent 
his personal encouragement to Christian 
efforts: in their behalf. Having been 
educated at atheist, however, his own un- 
belief had remained apparently unmoved. 
He had welcomed Mr. Miyama to his 
house, and under the influence of his 
sweet and earnest Christian intelligence 
the seeds of faith began to growin the 
Consul’s mind and in that of his culti- 
vated and interesting lady. They be- 
came in a few months devout and prayer- 
ful Christians. Within a few weeks the 
Divine power seemed to descend upon 
the whole household ; and every secretary 
and attache became deeply moved and 
converted to Christ. Every domestic 
servant was also converted. The testi- 
monies of these dear friends has been 
profoundly affecting. 
Mr. Miyama and his associates are 
full of joy, and are going forward with 
great hope and expectation to carry the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus to all their 
countrymen in these Islands. The 
example of their official head, highly 
esteemed as he is among them, must 
have a powerful influence. The most 
hearty and hopeful prayers are going up 
for the success of these workers, and 
must be joined in by #1. And now is 
the time for every Christian to help in 
this Japanese work as they have oppor- 
tunity. 


— 


The Congregationalist says: “ The 
Opening meeting of the late National 
Prison Congress at Tremont Temple 
showed clearly that it may be possible 
for Catholics and Protestants to join to- 
gether in devotional services. The 
prayer was by Father Metcalf, the Ro- 
man Catholic priest, the same man who 
made the objections to “Swinton His- 
tory ” in the schools ; and, save the fact 
that he made the sign of the cross, scarce- 
ly any Protestant would have discovered 
that he was a Roman Catholic. The 
prayer was not read, but was extempore, 
and covered the same points which any 
devout evangelical minister would have 
been likely to touch. Is there any fea- 
son why we should not join with Roman 
Catholics in this way in promoting. any 
good cause ? 


In the five years ending with 1887, 
Boston sent to Africa 3,500,000 gallons 
of intoxicating liquor. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of . 


good one for every church? Subjects are 


ticket of their own. 


| has been established. Concerning it the 


low-test, short weight alum or phosphate — 
ders. Sold only in cans. Roya Baxmne Pow- 


Francisco Mission, has greatly endeared |. 


as by his inspiring and affectionate | 


1888-1889.) 


Chautauqua Literatare 


1888-1889 


METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
J.D. HAMMOND, Agent, 
1037-Market Street 


(Between Sixth and,Seventh) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LIST FOR 1888-1889. 


GREEK HISTORY. By Vincent.......$ 50 


PREPARATORY GREEK. By Wilkinson 1 00 
COLLEGE GREEK. By Atkinson..... 1 00 
ZOOLOGY. By Steele.................. 1 20 
CHEMISTRY. By Appleton........... 1 00 


OHARAOTER OF JESUS. By Bushnell 40 
THE MODERN CHUROH. By Hurst. 40 


Sent by mail or express on receipt of price. 
Cash should accompany each order. THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, $1.50. In clubs of five or 
more to ONE ADDRESS, $1.35 each. Oash in ad- 
vance. 


Garnet Seal, No. 4. 


1,OLD GREEK EDUCATION. (With a 
chapter the Greek Drama.) Mahaffy. 


2. ECONOMIOS FOR THE PEOPLE. Bowker. 
8. MICHAEL FARADAY. J. H. Gladstone. 


4. THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A OAN- 
DLE.’ Faraday. 


The four volumes in a box..............$8 00 
(Not sold separately.) 


San Francisco, June 15, 1888, 
To Pacific Coast Chautauqua Circles: 
We are prepared to furnish these books at 


to have two thousand sets of the first edition 
ready for delivery July 1, 1888. To avoid all 
possible delay, your early order is respectfully 


solicited. 
J. D. HAMMOND, 


1037 Market St., San Francisco, Oal. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


STODDARD. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
old churn in use, 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 
BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 
ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. 

Don’t waste time cu'ting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

SOIENTIFIO FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Als) HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. | 

Send for Lllustrated Catalogue and Price 


Lis 
G. WIGKSON & CO., 


REMOVED To 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market),San Francisco 


STOVES. 


Table Lamps 
Hanging Lamps........ 1 
66-candle power Lamps......... 
65-candle-power Burners........ 
Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorizad 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.26. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 


| DEB Co., 106 Wall street, New York. | 863 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 
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Children’s Cerner. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


BY M, JOHNSON. 


Phe tales are told, the songs are sung, 
The evening romp is over, 

And up the nursery stairs they climb, 

With little buzzing tongues that chime 
Like bees among the clover. 


Their busy brains and happy hearts 
Are full of crowding fancies; 

From. song and tale and make-believe 

A wondrous web of dreams they weave 
And airy child romances. 


The-starry night is fair without; 
The new moon rises slowly; 

Tbe nursery lamp is burning faint; 

Each white-robed, like a little salnt, 
Their prayers they murmur lowly. 


Good-night! The tired heads are still, 
On pillows soft reposing; 
_ The dim and dizzy mist of sleep 
About their thoughts begins to creep, 
Their drowsy eyes are closing. 


Good-night! While through the silent air 
The moonbeams paleare streaming, 
They drift from daylight’s noisy shore; 
Blow out the light and shut the door, 
And leave them to their dreaming. 
—-Our Little Ones. 


A FAMILY STRIKE. 


JOY ALLISON. 


‘There ! I’ve stood it just as long as 
I’m going to! There's no use in being 
so particular!” and Jasper Jones threw 
his cap into a chair, his bat on the floor, 
and stretched himself upon the sofa with 
a defiant look on his young face. 

* What will you do when she comes 
in and says in that quiet, strong way, 
‘ Jasper, your hat is out of place. Hang 
it up in the entry, please ; and put your 
bat behind the shed door,’” said Elsie, 
with a droll imitation of her step-moth- 
er’s voice and manner. 

*‘T’ll just say I’m going to when I’ve 
rested a little. We've all jumped at her 
bidding ever since she came. I’ve gone 
back to wipe my feet, and hang up my 
hat, and clean my over-shoes, and all 
that, till I’m sick of it.” P 

“T’m sick of it, too, said Elsie. “I 
left my clothes where they fell last night, 
when [ went to bed. I was so tired. 
Mother didn’t happen to look in, or I 
suppose she’d have routed me from bed 
to hang them-up. It’s awfully tiresome 
to have to put everything just so, every 
time. 

** Ma never made us do it,” said Jas- 
per. 
“And the house was always tidy 
enough to suit me,” said Elsie. ‘ Not 
sO nice as mother keeps it, perhaps, but 
I like to be free and easy ; 1 hate to be 
prim.” 

‘* The old order was good enough, I 
say,” said Jasper. ‘‘ Let’s strike! Strikes 
are all the rage nowadays. When folks 


want the rules changed they strike. 


We'll talk it up to Bess and Clarence 
and Rose; and, if we'reall in it, mother’ll 
see that she may as well give up. That’s 
the way it always works, dont you see?” 

*T don’t want to do anything bad,” 
said Elsie. ‘ You know ma said if God 
sent us anybody who was willing to be a 
mother to us, we were to be good and 
obedient.” 

‘“* Well, we have been, and we mean 
to be. Only she needn’t be so much 
more particular than ma was.” 

Bess and Clarence and little Rose were 
easily led to embrace the views of their 
brother and sister. The league was 
formed, Jasper appointed as leader, and 
it was agreed that the strike should come 
off “ before father comes home.” 

‘“‘ The first thing is to perform a pro- 
cession and march,” said Jasper, *‘ and 
while we are doing that I'll think up my 
speech. Our marching will show mother 
that we mean business.” 

It was fine fun for the little ones. 
They got strips of red and white cloth 
and tied them to short poles, and car- 
ried them as banners ; and they marched 
up and down through dining-room, and 
kitchen and bed-rooms, up stairs and 
down stairs, out into the yard, and back 
through the long entry, till the mother 
wondered, and grew a little restless over 
the tramp, tramp, that was making more 
threadbare the carpets which wore out so 
fast. 

“Come, come!” said she, at last ; 
“ hayen’t you kept up that play long 


‘enough? Seems to meit is rather small 


businéss for you, Jasper and Elsie.” 

** We’re strikin’,” said Clarence, wav- 
ing his flag. ‘Just like big folks do.” 

In and out, up and down, they kept 
their march. There was a curious ex- 
pression on their stepmother’s face when- 
ever they passed through the kitchen, 
where she was ironing their clothes. 

Finally they halted before her, and, 
standing with toes all even with a crack 
in the kitchen floor, they made a low 
bow, as Jasper had instructed them, and 
then he began his speech: “ Honored 
and respected madam, our mother: we 
have tried to do as you wanted us to, 
and we don’t wish now to be bad, or 
rebellious or anything. But we think, 
one and ali, that it’s too hard whena 
fellow comes in all tired out with base- 
ball, or something, to have torun straight 
and put his bat in one place and his hat 
in another. This strike is to—to see if 
we can’t come to some agreement that 
we shall have a little more free and easy, 
as Elsie says, and do a little more as 
we've a mind to do about such things. 
We don’t wish to be very disorderly, but 
we would rather not have to be quiet so 
particular.” 

suppose,” said she, “you expect 
me too make a speech in reply. But I 
must have a little time to think what I 
ought.to say. Besides, its almost lunch 
time, and I must get these things ironed 
first. Suppose you march up and down, 


— 
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on the sidewalk in front of the house till 
my speech is ready.” 

‘‘Can’t I iron, and you go right to 
getting lunch ?” asked Elsie, pressed by 
hunger. 

‘That isn’t the way. We ought all 
to keep marching,” said Jasper; “ but 


‘| we’re all hungry, so perhaps you'd bet- 


ter.” 

Just as you like,” said their mother, 
“and, if Jasper and Clarence will bring 
some light, dry wood from the shed, we 
shall have lunch all the sooner.” 

Flags were consigned to Bess and 
Rose, and,the procession broke up for 
the present. Nothing more was heard 
of the strike till lunch was over. Perhaps 
it would have been forgotten altogether, 
but Mrs. Jones herself reminded them of 
it by saying: “I have my answer ready 
now, if you wish to hear it.” 

“Oh, yes, we do! Form into line 
here! There, we're ready,” said the 
children. 

‘Well, when I came here you all 
threw your things just where it 
happened, and often they were lost, or 
broken or soiled ; and it always made 
the house disorderly. I suppose your 
own mother used to pick them up for 
you, but I thought you were old enough 
to begin to put them away yourselves. 
But it seems you do not like my plans. 
Now, I can’t have a disorderly house, so 
we must compromise the matter. That 
is the usual way in case of a strike, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘© Yes, we should like to compromise,” 
said Jasper. ‘That’s just what we want.” 

‘‘Very well. There is a large hogs- 
head in the back room. Whenever you 
leave any of your things about, I shall 
not ask you to put them in place any 
more. I will just drop them into that 
hogshead. We will call it the ‘ disorder 
barrel.” And when you want them you 
can look there for them.” 

Jasper and Elsie looked somewhat 
non-plussed, and glanced dolefully at 
each other, but Clarence and Bess and 
Rose hailed the compromise as every 
way Satisfactory, and the strike was over. 

The first things that went into the dis- 
order barrel were the flags which had 
been thrown together upon a settee. 
Mrs. Jones dropped in this first contribu- 
tion with a quiet, amused smile. For 
several days Jasper and Elsie were rath- 
er careful to put away their things, for 
the hogshead was deep and wide, and it 
would be “such a bother ” to get them 
out if they once got in. But presently 
the barrel began to fiJl up, and the fuller 
it grew the more difficult it was to find 
any small article that had been consigned 
to its depths. Mrs. Jones seemed fully 
satisfied with the arrangement. She no 
longer reminded them to lay their things 
in their proper places, and books, slates, 
hats and bonnets, marbles and jumping- 
ropes were quietly dropped in together. 

More and more frequently the cry 
arose in house, ‘“‘Where is my jackknife?” 
* Where is my best alley?” ‘*Where is 
my tippet ?” and little Rose’s small piping 
voice was generally heard in reply, “ In 
the ’sorder barrel, I ’spect !” and the dis- 
comforted loser ran, often in hot haste 
to rummage among the medley of arti- 
cles. The older ones stood on a chair 
and reached down to search, but when 
time pressed and search was unavailing, 
they were often brought to the extremity 
of turning the barrel upon its sides, 
pulling out the contents, and when the 
lost article was found, tumbling them 
back again. But Clarence and Bess, 
who were not strong enough to tip the 
barrel over, had been known more than 
once to climb into it, much to the detri- 
ment of some of its contents. 

Jasper and Elsie complained of this,. 
but the mother’s laughing reproof in no 
wise availed to prevent a repetition of the 
offense. Consequently many things 
came out of the disorder barrel so crush- 
ed and spoiled that they might almost 
as well have been thrown into the fire. 

“TI can’t go to the picnic to-morrow, 
nor to school the next day, nor anywhere 
any more as I see,” said Elsie one day. 
‘** My hat is just ruined. The crown is 
crushed down, and there’s a stain of 
apple or something on the ribbon. I'll 
never wear it. I don’t think much of 
your old strike, Jasper! It’s made us 
ten times more trouble than we had be- 
fore. 1 should like to set that old disor- 
der barrel afire and burn it up, with all 
there’s in it, and never hear of it again !” 

“ Well I own that I’m sick of my job,” 
said Jasper. ‘Suppose we strike once 
more and get it abolished.” 

“Oh, yes! strike again. Where’s my 
flag, I wonder ?” said Clarence. “Strikes 
are such fun !” . 

‘‘ The consequences are not much fun 
to me,” said Elsie, ‘‘and I’m not going 
through any more of that silly marching. 
I’m just going to ask mother to change 
back to the old way ; that’s all.” 

‘‘ But we ought all to go together and 
ask her, because we were all in the 
strike,” said Jasper. 

“ Well, then, let’s do it right away,” 
said Elsie. So the procession was again 
formed, and without much preparation 
and with no needless parade, they 
sought their mother and made known 
their request. She cheerfully promised 
that the odious bgrrel should be abolish- 
ed. And that evening she kindly press- 
ed and retrimmed Elsie’s school hat, so 
that the soiled ribbon and crushéd place 
was no longer visible, and henceforth 
things returned to their old order, the 
gain from the strike being manifest only 
in the added zeal and cheerfuiness with 
which even the slightest hints were obey- 
ed.—Sabbath Recorder. 


Christians conquer when they suffer ; 
only when they rebel and resist are they 
defeated and lose the day.— Mrs. 
Charles. 


‘*WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


He sat in the hammock, doing noth- 
ing in particular. He had a stick of 
red-and-white candy in his ‘hand, but was 
not eating it, for the simple reason that 
he had already eaten so much sweet 
stuff as to be conscious of an uncom- 
fortable feeling in the region of his 
stomach; but he did not like to put the 
candy out of his sight. A side door, 
belonging to the house near at hand, 
opened, and a woman’s voice was heard: 

“Wait, run and see if there are any 
eggs in the nests.” | 

* Yes’m,” said the boy in the ham- 
mock. ‘Wait a minute and I will.” 
But he did not stir from his place. 

“Wait!” shouted the voice of his 
brother from the distant hayfield, “ bring 
us a fresh pitcher of water, can’t you?” 

“Tf you'll wait till I’ve hunted the 
eggs for mamma, I will,” shouted back 
the boy, and sat as still as a mouse, 
taking a suck now and then of his 
candy. | 
- Some minutes passed, and his Aunt 
Sarah appeared in the doorway. ‘Wait, 
are you there? Can’t you run to the 
grocery and get me some lemons? I 
need another, and they are all out.” 

‘Why, if you can wait a little while, 
I will,” answered the boy. “I’ve got 
two things to do first.” But he sat still. 

Under a tree just behind the ham- 
mock, sat the new teacher, who boarded 
at the house from which the calls had 
come: It was Saturday, and he liked to 
bring a book and sit under the great old 
trees. He was not reading now, but 
was looking at the boy with a curious 
smile on his face. ‘* My boy,” he said 
at last, ** how do you spell your name?” 

Our name?” was the brisk reply, 
B-r-y-s-o-n.” 

Oh! but I mean the first name. I 
know how to spell the other one.” 

* Why, there isn’t but just one way to 
spell my first name; it is John. That’s 
all there 1s to it; no middle name, nor 
anything. 

*€ John !” said the teacher in a surprised 
tone ; ‘‘ why, how in the world do your 
friends get Wait out of that? I have 
been here a week, and I have never 
heard you called anything but Wait.” 
Then the boy in the hammock had some 
red cheeks. He laughed a little, and 
looked foolish, and wished he had gone 
at that first call; then he would not 
have had such a troublesome question to 
answer. 

‘‘Why, you see they just cal] me that 
for a nickname,” he explained at last. 
‘Everybody does, and I don’t think 
they ought to, do you? It isn’t my 
name any more than it’s yours.” 

‘* But how did they get into the habit 
in the first place? Nicknames generally 
mean something; there was a fellow in 
college whom we called Solomon, 
because he was always giving us the 
benefit of his wisdom. Why do you 
suppose they took up the fashion of call- 
ing you Wait ?” 


Why,” said the boy, looking down. 


at his feet, and wishing he was in the 
hayfield, “the way of it was, I s’pose, 
I—or—well, they said I was always 
saying, ‘Wait a minute,’ when they 
called me; and so they began to call me 
‘Wait,’ and after a while they couldn’t 
help it.” 

“Oh! and the name doesn’t fit you 
now, and yet they keep using it? That 
is a pity. I should say if you had quite 
given up the habit that prompted the 
name, it was no more than fair that they 
should give up its use.” 

Just then they were interrupted ; the 
side door opened again, and the mother’s 
voice was heard: 

*‘Wait Bryson, haven't you gone to 
hunt for those eggs yet ?” 

Yes’m,” said Wait, slipping down 
from his hammock, “I’m going this 
minute !” And as he walked away, he 
said, ‘‘ It isn’t exactly fair to make him 
think that I’ve given up saying it, but I 
didn’t tell him any such thing. I won- 
der if he heard me say it every single 
time this afternoon, and is kind of mak- 
ing fun of me? I wish they didn’t call 
me Wait. I mean to give it up, and see 
if they can learn what my name is,”— 
The Pansy. 


A WORD TO BOYS. 


I have made up my mind to speak to 
you about a little matter, for I believe 
you want to do what is fair. Now, when 
the girls study just the same books you 
do, and often go far ahead of you at 
school; when so many of them study 
stenography, telegraphing and _ other 
kinds of business, become teachers, doc- 
tors, missionaries, etc., as they are doing 
more and more each year, what right 
have you to sit about, as lazy asa cat, 
and let these girls work and tug till they 
are tired out, for your comfort, and to 
do things which you should attend to 
yourselves? Don’t they like to run and 
play as well as you do? Don’t they 
need the exercise and fun that you get 
in the great, splendid outdoors just as 
much? Are you not physically stronger 
and better able to bear the heat of the 
kitchen and the breathed-over-and-over 
air of in-the-house than they? Ought 
you not, then, in your big, hearty, good- 
natured fashion, to “give them a lift’ 
every time when the work presses on 
them, and to take care of your own room, 
if they do theirs? It seems to me this 
is just “‘a fair divide.” 

Let me tell you about three splendid 
boys I knew once on a time. Their 
father died and their dear mother was 
left to bring them up and to earn the 
money with which to do it. So these 
young fellows set in to help her. By 
taking a few boarders, doing the work 
herself, and practicing strict economy, 


this blessed woman kept out of debt, | 


or cards. 


and gave each of her sons a thorough 
college education. But if they hadnt 
worked like beavers to help her she never 
could have done it. Her eldest boy, only 
14, treated his mother as if she were the 
girl he loved best. He took the heavy 
jobs of housework off her hands, put on 
his big apron and went to work with a 
will ; washed the potatoes, pounded the 
clothes, ground the coffee, waited on the 
table—did anything and everything that 
he could coax her to let him do, and the 
two younger ones followed his example 
right along. Those boys never wasted 
their mother’s money on tobacco, beer 
They kept at work and found 
any amount of pleasure in it. They 
were happy, jolly boys, too, full of fun, 
and everybody not only liked, but re- 
spected and admired them. All the 
girls in town praised them, and I don’t 
know any better fortune for a boy than to 
be praised by good girls, nor anything 
that boys like better. They all married 
noble and true women, and to-day one of 
those boys is President of a college, goes 
to Europe every year almost, and is in 
demand for every good word and work ; 
another lives in one of the most elegant 
houses in Evanston, and is my “beloved 
physician,” while a third is a well-to-do 
wholesale grocer in Pueblo, Colorado, 
and a member of the City Council. 

I tell you, boys who are good to their 
mother and to their sisters in the house 
always grow up to be nice men. Now, 
I’m not blaming you boys, nor anybody 
else. I know that any number of you 
are good and generous as you can be, 
and I know, too, that you haven’t been 
taught to think about these things. — Un- 
ton Signal. 


JAPANESE BABIES. 


The babies in Japan have sparkling 
eyes and funny little tufts of hair; they 
look so quaint and old fashioned, exactly 
like those doll-babies that are sent over 
here to America, Now,in our country very 
young babies are apt to put everything 
in their mouths; a button or pin, or any- 
thing, goes straight to the little rosy, wide- 
open mouth, and the nurse or mamma 
must always watch and take great care 
that baby does not swallow something 
dangerous. But in Japan they put the 
small babies down in the sand by the 
door of the house, or on the floor, but I 
never saw them attempt to put anything 
in their mouths unless they were told to 
do so, and no one seemed to be anxious 
about them. When little boys or girls in 
Japan are naughty and disobedient they 
must be punished, of course; but the pun- 
ishment is very strange. There are very 
small pieces of rice paper called moza, 
and they are lighted with a match, and 
then put on the finger or hand or arm of 
the naughty child, and they burn a spot on 
the tender skin that hurts very, very 
much, The child screams with the pain 
and the red-hot moxa sticks to the skin 
or a moment or two, and then goes out; 
but the smarting burn reminds the little 
child of his fault. I do not like these 
moxas. I think itis a cruel punishment. 
But perhaps it it is better than a whipping. 
Only I wish little children never had to 
be punished.—St. Nicholas. 


TOMMY’S VERSE. 


Tommy Tilton was to goto church 
for the very first time, this bright Sun- 
day morning. 

His heart was as full of sunshine as 
was the day, as he walked along with 
grandpa and grandma toward the village 
meeting-house. Grandpa carried a 
book; so Tommy must have one, too. 
The book was almost as big as he, but 
what did he care for that? He was al- 
most a man to-day. 

Tommy walked into church very sober- 
ly and tried to keep very still. But it 
was a tired little boy that went home at 
noon; for the seats were not made for 
little people like him, and Tommy was 
not used to sitting still. | 

But the little boy learned one thing 
that day, that he never forgot. It was 
this short verse: “I love them that love 
me, and those that seek me early shall 
find me.” 

“Why,” said Tommy, as with bright 
eyes he told his mother of all the doings 
of the morning, “the minister said it 
Over sO many times, it wouldn't go 
away.” 

“Why, yes,” said grandma, “that was 
the text.” 

Tommy went with grandma every 
Sunday after that. 


QUEER ANIMALS IN JAPAN. 


Some of the animals in Japan are 
quite different from the same _ species 
which are seen in America. The cats, 
for instance, have the shortest kind of 
tails, or else none at all. Being deprived 
of this usual plaything, they are very 
solemn pussies. An American once 
took one of these tailless cats to San 
Francisco as a curiosity, and it utterly 
refused companionship with the long- 
tailed feline specimens there ; but finding 
a cat whose tail had been cut off by acci- 
dent, the two became friendly at once. 
Japanese dogs are almost destitute of 
noses, having the nostrils set directly in 
the head. The smaller the nose the 
more valuable the breed. The gold fish 
of that country have remarkably wide 
and beautiful tails which look like lace, 
It is said that a thousand dollars were 
offered by a New York gentleman for 
the first pair that could be brought to 
that city alive, but repeated attempts 
have proved that the fish cannot stand 
the voyage across the Pacific.—Corbett’s 
Herald. 


Nothing will ever be attempted if all 
possible objections must first be over- 
come.—Johnson. 
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ment. 

Great strength and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 
bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
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= in the world, Prices are no 
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from 
save 


us, the largest manufacturers, you 
$100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
mind the ominous growlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing @ poor piano at a big profit of $200— 
slipping away —pity them. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


THE WORLD IS GROWING BETTER. 


*Tis coming up the steepar of time, 
And this old world is growing brighter; 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 
Yet high hopes make the heart throb 
lighter! 


We may be sleeping in the ground, 
When it awakes the people’s wonder; 
But we have felt it gathering round, 
And heard its voice of living thunder— 
Christ’s reign, ah, yes, ’tis coming! 


Aye, it must come! The tyrant’s throne 
Is crumbling, with men’s hot tears rusted; 
The sword earth’s mighty have leant upon 
Is eankered, with men’s heart’s blood 
crusted! 


Room! for the man of love make way! 
Y+ selfish great ones, pause no longer; 
Ye cannot stay the opening day, 
The world rolls on, the light grows 
strenger— 
The Master’s advent’s coming! 
—Sabbath Advocate. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC WITH UNCIYV- 
ILIZED RACES. 


At the recent International Missionary 
Conference held in London, Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor of the Broadway Tabernacle of 
New York city spoke strongly against the 
liquor traffic with uncivilized races. A 
good deal that he said will apply to the 
permission of that trafic at home. We 
take the following extract from his 
speech : 

“TI saw in one of your morning papers 
this week a paragraph to the following 
effect—that ‘King Quamin Fori address- 
ed to Sir Brandford Griffith, Governor of 
the Gold Coast, a modest request on the 
occasion of his recent visit to his Majes- 
ty’s dominions. All that King Quamin 
Fori asks is that her Majesty’s 1epresen- 
tative will instruct the merchants of Ad- 
dah to pay for palm oil in cash instead 
of gin.’ {Cheers.] And then the last 
sentence is to the following effect: ‘The 
prevalence of the habit among Christian 
traders in that region of paying the 
heathen for his goods ‘in gin” may pos- 
sibly have something to do with the 
curious circumstances that king after 
king with whom the Governor held a pa- 
laver during his official progress, appears 
to have asked for a supply of handcuffs.’ 
The trade in handcuffs is a trade that is 
stimulated by the gin traffic! Tell it 
out! Tell it out! A new brand forthe 
gin-bottle—handcuffs! Handcuffs ! yes, 
to enslave! Handcuffs, to degrade! 
Handcuffs ! Oh, yes, put them on the 
gin-bottle everywhere. [Loud cheers. ] 
I protest against the traffic because of 
the retribution it is sure to bring on the 
nations who permit it. I rejoiced to 
hear the ringing words quoted by Dr. 
Hudson Taylor from Mr. Richard: ‘The 
government of God is real, the govern- 
ment of God is moral, the government of 
God is retributive.’ ‘That retribution in 
the case of a nation must come in the 
historic continuity of that nation’s life, 
for nations, as such, have no existence in 
the future state ; and, therefore, the na- 
tion that does wrong in the sight of God 
is sure to be dealt with severely in his 
sovereign justice. Has Great Britain 


_ forgotten already the lesson of the Indj- 


an Mutiny? Has America forgotten al- 
ready the lesson of the civil war? Why 
should we let ourselves go to sleep again 
over an evil like this, and fold our arms, 
and say, ‘Let it alone; it will take care 
of itself’; or, as the Governor to whom J 
referred in the paragraph said to the na- 
tive king, ‘We cannot interfere with 
the course of trade?’ That has been 
said again and again and again in his- 
tory, but it reminds me of the passage, 
‘Yet a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep ; so shall thy poverty 
come as one that traveleth, and thy want 
as an armed man.’ Oh, that armed man! 
We saw him in America twenty years 
ago, and Gettysburg was the retribution 
of long years of letting it alone. You 
saw him in the Indian Mutiny, and that 
fearful time was the retribution of letting 
it alone. And are we to let this alone 
and bring down still greater retribution 
upon our heads in America and yours 
here? I protest against this detestable 
traffic because of its neutralizing effect 
upon the efforts of our Christian mis- 
sionaries. [Cheers.] Why should we 
go to the heathen world handicapped and 
hampered by those men who have no 
care but to make money, and who have 
yoked the car of appetite to the car of 
Mammon—a new alliance, as we have 
seen in these days—that they might ride 
all the more surely over men? Oh, 
brethren, let us, as representatives of the 
Missionary Societies of the world, rise in 
our might, and say it is time that we 
should be unhampered by, and delivered 
from, this terrible evil. If the Christian 
churches in England were united and in 
earnest and right, no Government what- 
ever could resist them, and no evil in 
the world could stand before them. 
{Cheers.] ‘God is in the midst of her, 
and he shall help her, and that righ 
early.” 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


Rev. Dr. Buckley in the July Century 
contributes an article under the title of 
“Dreams, Nightmare, and Somnambu- 
lism,” from which we quote the following: 

“Somnambulism, in the simplest form, 
is seen when persons talk in their sleep. 
They are plainly asleep and dreaming; 
yet the connection, ordinarily broken, 
between the physical organs and the 
images passing through the mind is .re- 
tained or resumed, in whole or in part. 
It is common for children to talk more 
or less in their sleep; also many persons 
who do not usually do so are liable to 
mutter if they have over-eaten, or are 
feverish or otherwise ill. Slight move- 
ments are very frequent. Many who 


do- not fancy that they have ever ex- 
hibited the germs of somnambulism groan, 
cry Out, whisper, move the hand, or foot, 
or head, plainly in connection with ideas 
passing through the mind. From these 
incipient manifestations of no importance 
somnambulism reaches frightful intensity 
and almost inconceivable complications. 

‘Somnambulists in this country have 
recently perpetrated murders, have even 
killed their own children; they have car- 
ried furniture out of houses, wound up 
clocks, ignited conflagrations. A car- 
penter not long since arose in the night, 
went into his shop, and began to saw; 
but the noise of the operation awoke 
him. The extraordinary feats of som- 
nambulism in ascending to the roofs of 
houses, threading dangerous places, and 
doing many other things which they 
could not have done while awake have 
often been described, and in many cases 
made the subject of close investigaton. 
Formerly it was believed by many that if 


process of time return to their beds, and 
that there would not be any danger of 
serious accident happening to them. 
This has long been proved false. Many 
have fallen out of windows and been 
killed; and though some have skirted 
the brink of danger safely, the number 
of accidents to sleeping persons is 
great. 

‘‘ Essays have been written by somnam- 
bulists. A young lady, troubled and 
anxious,about a prize for which she was 
to compete, involving the writing of an 
essay, arose from her bed in sleep and 
wrote a paper upon a subject upon 
which she had not intended to write when 
awake ; and this essay secured for her 
the prize. The same person, later in 
life, while asleep selected an obnoxious 
paper from among several documents, 
put it in a cup, and set firetoit. She 
was entirely unaware of the transaction 
in the morning. 

Intellectual work has sometimes been 
done in ordinary dreams not attended by 
somnambulism. The composition of the 
Kubla Khan by Coleridge while 
asleep and of the Devil’s Sonata,” by 
Tartini, are paralleled in a small way 
frequently. Publicspeakers often dream 
out discourses ; and .there is a clergy- 
man now residing in the western part 
of New York State who, many years ago, 
dreamed that he preached a powerful 
sermon upon a certain topic, and de- 
livered that identical discourse the follow- 
ing Sunday with great effect. But such 
compositions are not somnambulistic un- 
less accompanied by some outward 


action at the time.” 


AN OLD COIN, A BIBLE AND A CON 
VERT. 


REV. GERALD F. DALE. 


A little more than two years agoa 
lad came to my house from one of the 
most bigoted villages upon Lebanon, and 
asked fora Bible. He had no money 
to pay for it, but offered a silver coin 
which he had found in plowing upon the 
plain of Cale Syria. I gave him a large 
reference Bible for the coin, and paid for 
it from a sum provided by a little boy in 
Eastern Pennsylvania for the purchase of 
Bibles and Testaments. I sent the coin 
to the boy who contributed the money. 
Some time after the lad called again, and 
told me that his relatives were endeavor- 
ing to take the Bible from him to de- 
stroy it But, he said, with a beaming 
face, that he had prepared a chest, with 
lock and key, for his Bible, and held up 
the key to show that his Bible was safe. 
I have since been to the United States 
for a much-needed rest, and immediately 
after my return to my field of labor was 
informed that two young men had been 
examined by the session of the Zahleh 
Church, and were to be received into full 
communion upon the following Sabbath. 
Imagine my joy to find that one of the 
young men was the lad who had given 
the old silver coin for the Bible. During 
those intervening months the sacred 
pages of that precious Bible had been 
read, and the prayers of that little boy in 
Eastern Pennsylvania had been answered 
and a soul had been born again. The 
young man has made a public profession 
of his faith, and is one of the most zeal- 
ous of our church members, A com- 
panion, with whom he has been accus- 
tomed to study the Bible, had intended 
to unite with the church at the same 
time, but has been detained by the fierce 
opposition of his bigoted and wicked 
relatives. —The Foreign Missionary. 


If there is a disease in our modern 
theology and our modern philosophy of 
life more conspicuous than another, it is 
its indifference to sin, We lull it with 
anodynes. We call it anything but sin. 
We form our schemes of social improve- 
ment and material progress without any 
conviction of this plague-spot of our 
nature. We hide it from ourselves until 
it breaks out in some scandalous form, 
and startles us with its intensity. We 
will drill men into morality ; we will re- 
press crime by education ; we will empty 
our jails by philanthropic legislation ; but 
the sin that dwelleth in us is too strong 
for human remedies, too rampant for 
the social reformer’s pruning-hook. Far 
truer is the novelist’s sentiment, when he 
puts into the mouth of one of his char- 
acters the awful, but grand words, ‘“‘ How 


hell, if thereby I might escape from my 
sins !”—Dean of Peterborough. 


To begin and close the day with spe- 
cial devotion is an act of natural piety. 
In the morning it seems a hem and bor- 
‘der to each day’s life, and in the evening 
it brings down the dew on the spirit to 
wash off the stain and dust, and to feed 


and refresh.—Geikve. 


they were not awakened they would in 


gladly would I endure the torments of 


PRIVATE PRAYER. 


BY J. F. WILLING. 


“ Always at our best ” should be our 
motto, Not one of us should ever take 
one backward step. Few Christians can 
say they have*never declined in spirit- 
uality. Not many can say, “I am near- 
er Christ to-day than ever before in my 
life.” Yet that is our constant privilege. 
Grace is sufficient. ‘God is able to 
make all grace abound toward you ; that 
you always having all sufficiency in all 
things may abound to every good work.” 

That we may move steadily forward, 
no means of grace can be more helptul 
and necessary than private prayer. 
Christ commanded us to pray in secret, 
and promised that our Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward us openly. 
He also set the example, spending whole 
nights alone in prayer. It is the only 
way in which we can acquaint ourselves 
with God. We cannot love deeply peo- 
ple whom we meet only in public. For 
the building up of .a true, enduring 
friendship, there must be hours of the 
free interchange of thought when no oth- 
ers are present, 

No wonder some care so little for 
Christ, they spend so little time alone 
with him.- A few hints may be helpful. 

1. Form a habit of praying regularly 
at least thiee times a day, so that, when 
the time comes for private prayer, your 
soul will turn as naturally toward the ex- 
ercise as your appetite takes you to the 
table when the dinner hour arrives. 

2. Pray while you pray, and do not 
indulge in religious revery, fancying that 
that is prayer. If you watch yourself, 
you will find it easy to say over the most 
earnest forms of prayer, and even moan 
and groan them out, while your mind is 
wandering, like the fool’s eyes, to the 
ends of the earth. Itis not the quantity, 
but the quality, that counts. Otherwise, 
Mohammedans and Romanists would be 
prime saints. 

3. Be definite. ‘* When I was in the 
army,” said an old general, “the man 
who came to headquarters for something, 
and knew what he wanted, and asked 
for it in straight honest English, got a 
favorable answer, if his request was at all 
reasonable. But woe to the one who 
came mumbling something over, about 
something he didn’t exactly know what. 
We generally sent him off about his bus- 
iness on the dquble quick.” Definite 
requests bring definite answers. 

4. Depend on the Spirit’s help. Ask 


thim to lead your thought, while you 


pray. ‘‘He helpeth our infirmities.” 
We are sure to get what he leads us to 
ask for, if we only believe... 

5. Give him a chance to answer when 
you call. We sing— 

‘* Talk with us, Lord, Thyself reveal.” 
And 

‘‘ With Thee conversing we forgot 
All time and toil and care.” : 

What kind of a conversation would that 
be in which one did all the talking? 
‘The crowning success of prayer is to list- 
en well. What God says to us helps a 
thousandfold more than what we say to 
him. When you ask him for something, 
do not run on, and on, and on, arguing 
the case, but look and listen intently, 
and you will be sure to get an answer. 

Have you heard the story of the old 
Negro who led his master to Christ, and 
who showed his convert, a few months 
later, why he had grown lukewarm? It 
seems, as I remember it, that at first 
they went often to pray together in the 
grove ; but, after a while, the master be- 
gan to grow careless, and, when he asked 
the old Negro about it, the answer was a 
look at the path to the place of prayer, 
which was overgrown with weeds. We 
must not let the weeds grow in the path 
to our place of private prayer.—Christ- 
ian Witness. 


LINCOLN’S CASE. 


“Some of my generals,” said President 
Lincoln, ‘‘complain that my frequent par- 
dons impair discipline, but it rests me af- 
ter a day’s work to find some excuse for 
saving a poor fellow’s life.” Every case 
in which a courtmartial pronounces the 
penalty of death is sent to the President 
for his approval. One day Judge Holt, 
the Judge-Advocate-General, laid a case 
before President Lincoln. ‘Well, I'll keep 
this until I have more time to read the 
testimony,” remarked the President. The 
Judge laid another case before him and 
explained it. ‘I must put this case by,” 
said the President, “until I can settle in 
iny mind whether this soldier will better 
serve the country dead or living.” A third 
was presented. ‘‘Well, the general com- 
manding,” answered the President, ‘‘is to 
be here in a few days to consult with Stan- 
ton and myself about military matters. I 
will wait and talk the matter over with 
him.”’ At last Judge Holt presented a 
most flagrantcase. A soldier, in the cri- 
sis of the battle,had thrown away his gun 
and hidden behind a stump. When tried 
he confessed his guilt. Moreover, it was 
proved that he hadstolen continually from 
his comrades. He had no parents, wife or 
child, and the courtmartial sentence seem- 
edajust one. ‘There, Mr. President,” 
said Judge Holt, “ is a case which comes 
exactly within your requirements. He 
has no relatives,does not deny his own 
guilt, is unfit to wear the uniform, and 
would better serve the country dead than 
living.” “Well, Judge,” answered the 
President, running his long fingers 
through his hair, ‘‘I guess I must put 
this with my leg cases.” ‘Leg cases, 
Mr. President ?” said the Judge, frown- 
ing at the levity. ‘‘What do you mean 
by leg cases?” ‘Why, do you see 
those papers Crowded into those pig- 
eonholes? They are the cases that 
you call by that long title of ‘ Cowardice 
in the face of the enemy.’ I call them 
| my ‘leg cases.’ I put it to you, Judge, 


if the Almighty gives a man a pair of cow- 
ardice legs how can he help their running 
away with him ?”— Youth’s Companion. 


PERSONAL WORK. 


Under the old Mosaic regime the idea 
of purity was expressed by separation. 
That people which was to be the medi- 
um of God’s blessing to the world was 
separated from other peoples and a wall 
of partition built up by_legislation. That 
tribe which was especially to serve the 
sanctuary was set apart for that service. 
The vessels which were purified for that 
purpose were set apart, and that portion 
of the tabernacle and of the temple 
which was holiest of all was furthest re- 
moved, The idea was purity through 
separation. Christ’s idea was that of 
purity by permeation ana transformation 
—leaven, salt. Salt saves by contact; 
leaven does its work by contact. There 
never was so much leaven in the world 
as to-day, but it is not mingled with 
meal. ‘There is more of God’s salt in 
the churches to-day than ever before, but 
it is barreled up— it needs to be scatter- 
ed. Christianity is exerting an influence, 
perhaps, upon every stratum of society, 
but that influence is exerted largely 
through institutions. I can fling my 
money at a man, but that doesn’t prove 
that I love him ; but when I go myself, 
that exhibits love. It costs something to 
do good. It costs something to save the 
world. It is the self-sacrificing power of 
the Church which is the saving power of. 
the Church. Christ could draw men to 
him only as he was lifted up ; and that 
principle obtains to-day—it is the princi- 
ple on which the Church must work, 
Christ said, ‘‘Let your light shine.” How 
many of us are willing that it should cost 
us something to shine? As Dr. Park- 
hurst said at Washington, “How much 
are you willing to burn that your light 
may shine?” Paul’s occupation was that 
of a tent-maker, but it was his business 
to build the kingdom ; and whether a 


‘man be a merchant, mechanic, farmer, 


banker or preacher, he has but one busi- 
ness, and that is to build the kingdom. 
If that is not the supreme object of every 
day, he is not minding his business. Our 
church members must return to Christ’s 
conception of Christian work—personal 
work.—Selected. 


A PRISONER IN THE BASTILE. 


All his life Palissy, the celebrated pot- 
ter, was a devoted Huguenot, not fearing 
tc read and preach from his Bible daily. 
Once he was imprisoned at Bordeaux, 
and but for his great genius and his ne- 
cessity to the beautifying of palaces and 
chapels, he would have been put to death. 
When he was seventy-six, under the 
beastly Henry III., he was shut up in the 
Bastile. | 

After nearly four years the curled and 
vain king visited Palissy, and said: ‘My 
good man, you have been forty-five years 
in the service of the queen, my mother, 
or in mine, and we have suffered you to 
live in your own religion, amidst all the 
executions and the massacres. Now, 
however, Iam so pressed by the Guise 
party and my people, that I have been 
compelled, in spite of myself, to imprison 
these two poor women and you; they are 
to be burnt to morrow, and you also if 
you will not be converted.” 

“Sire,” answered the old man, “you 
have said several times that you feel pity 
for me; but it is I who pity you, who 
have said, ‘I am compelled.’ That is 
not speaking like a king. These girls 
and I, who have part in the kingdom of 
heaven, we will teach you to talk royally. 
The Guisarts, all of your people, and 
yourself, cannot compel a potter to bow 
down to images of clay.” 

The girls were burnt a few months 
afterward. The next year, 1589, Henry 
III. was stabbed by a monk who knelt 
before his throne, and the same year 
Palissy died in the Bastile, at the age of 
eighty. His exquisite work is still shown 
in the Louvre, and his name is honored 
wherever the French and English lan- 
guages are spoken—Ex. 


THE VALUE OF LONGEVITY. 


Can there be a doubt that Burns and 
Keats foresaw the issue of their struggle 
against bigotry, or that Cervantes, in the 
gloom of his misery, could read the signs 
of the dawn, presaging a sunburst of 
posthumous fame? Spinoza and Schil- 
ler died at the threshold of their goal; 
Pascal, Harvey, Macaulay, Buckle, and 
Bichat left their inimitable works half- 
finished; Raphael, Mozart, and Byron 
died at the verge of a summit which per- 
haps no other foot shall ever approach. 
Who knows how often, since the dawn 
of modern science, the chill of death has 
palsied a hand that had all but lifted the 
veil of the Isis temple? Or in how 
many thousand lives time alone would 
have solved all discords into harmonies? 
An increase of longevity would indeed, 
solve the most vexing riddles of exist- 
ence; it would furnish the secular in- 
dorsement of Mr. Mallock’s conclusion. 
It would give the vicissitudes of fortune 
a chance to assert their equalizing ten- 
dencies; it would supply a missing link 
in the arguments of that natural religion 
that trusts the equipoise of justice in the 
apparent caprices of human fate. The 
price of longevity would redeem the 
mortgage of our earthly paradise. 


GLEANINGS. 


A jangler is to God abominable.— 
Chaucer. 

Man is with vexation oft filled by 
truth.— Heine. 

Attempt the end, and never stand to 
doubt.— Herrick. 

What the superior man seeks is in 


himself; what the small man seeks is in 
others. — Confucius. 


BEALD’S 
Business College and Short-Hand Institute 


24 POST STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE MODEL SCHOOL OF THE PAGIFIG GOAST. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, COMMEROIAL 


ARITHMETIO, MERCANTILE LAW, BUSINESS OORRESPONDENOCE, 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 

WRITING AND TELEGRAPAHY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


This department is devoted to instruction in the best modern method of Short-hand 
Writing, and in the shortest possibl:» time fits its pupils for verbatim reporting. It qualifies 
young men and women to take situations as Private Secretaries, Short Hand and Court 
Reporters, Stenographic Law Clerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Corresponding Olerks. 


ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 


Everyone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are pointed 
out and pupils are shown how work should b3 done, actual experience is gained, bringing with 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the College 
enables them to proceed at onc2 to actual employment. 

The Oaligraph. the Remington, and the Orandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can 
learn the use of either or all. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Pupils are assisted in obtaining situatioas. Board for students in private families is 
secured when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the College. The 
rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six months. There are no extra charges for any 
branchjtaught in the school. For further information address for circulars. | 


24 POST STREET, : : : SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


NICOLL, “The Tailor.” 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: Iam showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WEAR! 


PANTS MADE TO SUITS MADE To 


ORDER, ORDER, 


FROM $5 FROM $20 


7 
| 


—AND UP— @ — AND UP— 
OVERCO ATS 


iy 
atl 


'| MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 


THROUGHOUT WITHA SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN COST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measuremeit rules, by which yoa can take an accurate 


measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward samples for self and friends. 


Please give me a call. 


Yours Respectfully, 


NICOLL, “ THE TAILOR,” 


816 Market Street, - San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES, 


LOS |ANGELES, 68 North Main St., under United States Hotel. 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. . 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. | 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887 
; Illustrated catalogues cation 
03” Call and examine. 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
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SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITHISO0 TES TIMOMIALS 


Cshane Bell Foundry 


inest Cradw of Bells, 
H ae 


519 MARKET 8T., SAN FRANOISOO, Cumes Prats ‘or C 
Send for Catalogue. 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, | MeSHAN E CO., 


9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 
MiNGELY & COMPANY, 
W bs T TRUY, N. BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
and Peals, For more thaw haif 
noted for superiority over all others. 


has revolutionized the world dur- 
INVENTIO h ing the last half-cen .. Not least 
among the wonders of inventive 


progress is a method and system of work that can be 
ormed all over the country without separating 'N, SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 
e workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one |- FEP forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 
can do the work; either sex, young orold. Capital invention. Those who are in need of prof. 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and |-itable work that can be done while living at home 
return to us, and we will send you, free, something | should at once send their address to Hallett & Oo, 
of great value and importance to you, that will start . Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
you in business which will bring you in good mo how either sex, of all ages, can oarn $5 per day wher- 
started 


| 


right away, Outfit free. Address TR & CO. | everthey live. You are 
Augusta, Maine. | required, 


free. Ospital not . 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ~ 


[Wepnespay, Avausr 29, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ne. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


NEWS BREYITIES. 


The Hebrew population in New York 
city has doubled since 1880. 

TheHonolulu Custom House’s publish- 
ed tables show that the value of the 
Hawaiian domestic exports for the last 
quarter has been $4,557,723. 

Cambridge University, England, has 
conferred honorary degrees on Bishop 
Potter of New York, and the bishops of 


Minnesota and Frederickton, New Bruns- 


wick. 

A German has invented an improved 
method of oiling rough’ waters. <A 
rocket, to which is attached a cylinder 
full of oil, can be fired with accuracy 
from the ship, and when it explodes the 
oil is scattered just where it is wanted, 


A committee of the corporation of the 
city of Toronto have lately made an 
elaborate report urging the city to estab- 
lish an asylum for inebriates. Out of 
3,200 commitments for all causes, 1,705, 
or over fifty per cent:, were for drunken- 
ness. 

It is proposed to utilize the telephone 
in the infectious wards of French hos- 
pitals, so as to enable the patients solat- 
ed in their suffering to have the comfort 
of hearing their relatives’ voicés without 
any risk of conveying infection by an in- 
terview. | 

Major G. K. Poole, M.D., presented 
a recent paper before the London So- 
ciety for the Study of Inebriety (Dr. 
Norman Kerr, presiding), and unequiv- 
ocally declared that medical treatment 
cured about thirty per cent. of those 
treated for inebriety. 


Miss Angie F. Newman, superinten- 
dent of work among Mormons, is most 
persevering in her efforts to secure legis- 
lation against the Mormon crime. She 
is now laboring to get an appropriation 
of $75,000 from Congress to build a 
home for Mormon womenin Salt Lake 
City. 

From the edition of George P. Rowell 
& Company’s ‘*American Newspaper 
Directory,” published April 2d, being 
the twentieth year of its publication, it 
appears that the newspapers and period- 


icals of all kinds issued in the United | 


States and Canada now number 16,310 
during the last twelve months, and of 
6,136 in ten years. 

The immigration of the Jews to Pales- 
tine (which has, however, been lately 
checked by the Turkish Government) 
has increased the value of land in Jeru- 
salem sixfold ; the cultivation of the vine 
is being carried on with fair success in 
Palestine, and the orange trade is stead- 
ily increasing the traffic between Jaffa 
and Jerusalem. The London Christian 
says, in this connection : “Such particu- 
lars, though to some they may appear 
trivial, are, nevertheless, noteworthy as 
being possible steps in the development 
of God’s purposes with regard to his 
chosen people and their land.” 


Bishop Fallows thus announces his 
conversion to setting apart women for 
the gospel ministry, and. Miss Willard 
Says it is the grandest declaration ever 
made by a bishop since the world began: 
‘“‘The time has come for the setting apart 


- of women for the work of the gospel 


ministry. If woman in the beginning, 
through Satan, tempted man and led him 
astray, Christ has come to: destroy the 
works of the devil. On the resurrection 
morn the commission was given first to 
woman to preach the good news to man. 
The Corinthian women were not to be 
compared for a moment with the refined, 
cultured women of to-day. The injunc- 
tion to the former did not apply to the 
latter. I have been long, I confess, in 
coming to this conclusion. I read the 
life of our Lord in a new light; the last 
ritualistic prejudice has _ vanished. 
Christ’s commissions were given to wo- 
men and men alike. Men have too 
long misconceived the true position of 
women. This present period in the 
church is very important. Let wus not 
array ourselves against Holy Ghost wo- 
men, lest we be found to fight against 
the Lord.” Bishop Fallows received 
some genuine Methodist ‘‘amens” dur- 
ing the latter portion of his sermon, and 
was treated to equally Methodist hand- 
shaking at its close. 


SEVEN WAYS OF GIVING. 


1. The careless way: To give some- 
thing to every cause that is presented, 
without inquiring into its merits. 

2. Theimpulsive giving : To give from 


' impulse——as much and as often as love 


and pity and sensibility prompt. 

3. The lazy way: To make a special 
offer to earn money for benevolent ob- 
jects by fairs, festivals, etc. ©. 

4. The self-denying way: To save the 
cost of luxury, and apply them to pur- 
poses of religion and charity.. This may 
lead to asceticism and self-complacence. 

5. The systematic way: To lay aside 
as an offering to God a definite portion 
of our gains——one-tenth, one-fifth, one- 
third; or one-half. This is adapted to 
all, whether poor or rich, and gifts would 
be largely increased if it were generally 
practiced. 

6. The equal way: To give to God 
and the needy just as much as we spend 


- on ourselves, balancing our personal ex- 


penditures by our gifts. 

~4, The herioc way: To limit our own 
expenditures ‘to a certain sum, and giv- 
ing away all the rest of our income. 
This was John Wesley’s way.—Dr. Pier- 
son, in Homiletic Review. 


| cept further ministry in the name of Je- | 


heart-sickness because of hope deferred. 
Anger was added to sorrow. 
ger unto sin. 


exception, were angry. A short time be- | 
fore they were an exuberantly religious 
host, dancing about the golden calf. This 
is the reverse of that picture; yet the two 
are sadly akin. 
sorrow (‘sorrow of the world”) are twins. | 


Like spoiled children, they whimpered at 
imaginary ills. 
not be laid on 
The faithless spies actually saw the terrors 
that inspired:their fears. 
this second hand, with nothing visible to 
frighten, there is less excuse for the host. 


may seem like innocent amusement. 
God’s servants have been shining targets 
in all ages. 
scorn, Elijah fled before wrathful Jeze- 
bel, Elisha was jeered by children, and 
they were only mild imitators of their el- 
ders. 
ed contempt for the prophets, and the rec- 
ord is but a meager showing of the 
wealth of contumely that has been heap- 
ed on them. 


God and they exalted the land of Egypt. 
It was injury when they poured maledic- 
tion on the faithful leaders; it was adding 
insult to injury when they included Je- 
hovah in their spite. 
spise the servant despise a'so the Lord. 
Iil-treat the ambassador, and his king is 
insulted. Realizing that Moses and 
Aaron were subject only to divine Girec- 
tion, the people laid blame directly on 
God. 
bring us into this land to fall by the 
sword ?” 
Egypt under the lash! 
ter servilely to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence than, fighting for liberty, to die in 
heroic 
largely in favor of living in peace and 
prosperity)!| How much better to revel 
in Egypt’s flesh-pots, garnished with 
leeks and onions, than to conquer and 
enjoy a land flowing with milk and honey! 
How much better a golden calf than an 
invisible Jehovah ! 


and appointed a captain to that end 
(Nehemiah ix: 17.) But how return? 
God had made it possible to reach Ka- 
desh Barnea, and but for divine help 
they would have perished miserably on 
the journey. Could they expect a guid- 
ing and protecting Providence on their 
return if they should renounce that Provi- 
dence? This did not seem to occur to 
them, but they clamored for immediate 
return under a new leader. 
rah, Dathan or Abiram was the man 
they wanted. ‘Let us make a captain and 
let us return into Egypt.” 
to forget their covenant and their God ! 
The Lord, being slow to anger and plent- 
eous in mercy, bore with them. A faith- 
ful few preserved the camp from destruc- 


and Aaron. 
true. 


humbled himself in confession of flagrant 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 9. 
NUM. 14: 1-10, 


BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


The previous lesson shows how the 
host of Israel gave heed to infidel teach- 
ing: This lesson shows its sure fruit. 
Individual experience is also seen in this 
lesson. 

1. (V. 1.) The Israelites gave away to 
angry tears. 

2. (V. 2.) They became chronic mur- 
murers. 

3. (V. 3.) They impeached the good- 
ness of God. 

4. (V. 3.) They exalted the land of 


gypt. 
5. (V. 4.) They chose to go back to 


pt. | 

< (V. 5.) They were interceded for 
by Moses and Aaron. 

7. (V.5 6, 9.) They were remonstrat- 
ed with by Joshua and Caleb. 

8. (V. 10.) They nursed a sullen tem. 
per almost to the point of murder. 

9. (V. 10.) Jehovah’s appearance. 

1. These tears did not indicate mere 


It was an- 
There is anger without 
sin, as when Moses broke the tables of 
stone. The whole host, with scarce an 


Illicit joy and angry 
2. They were chronic murmurers. 


The whole blame need 
the unfaithful ten. 


Receiving all 
To find fault with Moses and Aaron 


Noah felt the venom of 
It is a long story to tell of record- 


“Touch not mine anoint- 
ed, do my prophets no harm.” 
3, 4. They impeached the goodness of 


But they who de- 


‘And wherefore doth the Lord 


How much better to fall in 
How much bet- 


endeavor (with the chances 


5. They chose to go back to Egypt, 


Some Ko- 


How quick 


tion. 

6. They were interceded for by Moses 
Here Aaron proves 
He lapsed shamefully on another 
occasion, but now is right and uncompro- 
mising. Efficient intercession is a car- 
dinal truth in our grand religion. What 
Moses and Aaron were to Israel, Jesus, 
and the Holy Spirit are to the greater 
Israel of the whole world. Jesus ever 
liveth to make intercession, and the Holy 
Spirit, with groanings unutterable,is plead- 
ing. ‘*Moses and Aaron fell on their 
faces before all the assembly,” a specta- 
cle of humility ; not in servility. They 
tore no passion to tatters, as men less 
manly might do; here was great oppor- 
tunity for dramatic performance. Moses 
might have girded himself with the 
dignity of a scornful disapproval, but he 
fell on his face! He knew that the 
wrath of God must be appeased, so he 


sin; and not in vain. 

7. These recreant Israelites were re- 
monstrated with by Joshua and Caleb, who 
made an impassioned address, rehearsing 
the “exceeding goodness” (literally, very, 
very good) of the land and the certainty of 
divine help in taking possession. ‘Only 
rebel not against the Lord, neither fear 
ye the people of the land.” Here, then, 
is stated in two words the exact charge 
against Israel ; they were fearful and 
rebellious, fearful of the Anakim and 
rebellions against God. It is hard to 
account for this but on the ground of 
total depravity. They deliberately chose 
between liberty and bondage for the 
latter ; they deliberately declined to ac- 


hovah. They turned their faces towards 
Egypt and their backs on Canaan. 

8. They nursed a sullen temper al- 
most to the point of murder. “All the 
congregation bade stone them with 
stones.” This brings them to the verge 
of the overt act. Treason lies in the in- 
tention which often falls short, of fulfill- 
ment ; here madness is to find expres- 
sion in deeds, and is prevented only by 
divine interference. “It is the good- 
ness of God that leadeth to repentance. 
In cooler blood these Israelites could see 
how shamefully they had treated their 
great Benenfactor, who, though angry, 
exhibited no temper ; but with infinite 
calmness and endurance submitted to un- 
provoked and inexcusable insult. 

9g. The Lord appeared in glory, and 
visibly to the entire camp. Portentous 
appearance ! It was instant restraint upon 
a murderous intent. “I will smite them 
with a pestilence and disinherit them.” 
Then Moses appeared as advocate: 
“Now, if thou shalt kill this people as 
One man,” then the nations will cavil ; 
and he urges: “‘ Let the power of the 
Lord be great, who is slow to anger and 
plenteous in mercy.” ‘And the Lord 
said, I have pardoned, according to thy 
word.” But that generation was debar- 
red entrance; only “his seed shall possess 

What opportunity is given in lessons 
like this to know the character of God,who 
is the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever !': How wonderfully individual expe- 
rience is portrayed in this and the fore- 


going lesson ! 
UNBELIEF. 


At Canaan’s southern gate is pressing 
Israel’s host, with vision strained, 

A-hungered for the promised blessing 
Hoped for when the goal was gained. 


A glimpse of glory greets their vision, 
Wafted odors please the sense; 
Great reason for a swift decision— 
Up and on with diligence! 


In grand fulfillment, stretched before them, 
Canaan is the land long sought; 

And now, intending to restore them, 
God his children here: has brought. 


Believing God, fail not to enter; 
Resolutely shun all doubt; 

No Israelite can be dissenter, 
Lest he find himself shut out. 


How strange, incredible the story! 
Rebels moved by rage and grief, 

Though at the very door of glory 
Barred because of unbelief! 


JAPAN. 


Epirors Paciric: Can any one read 
“The Work in Japan,” as described in 
the letter of Franklin Rhoda, in your 
issue of August 8th, and not rejoice in 
the work of the Lord Jesus Christ in that 
wonderful Empire? ‘Truly, Japan is a 
‘nation born in a day.” The writer 
says, “I have never heard of any place 
in the world where there is such a hun- 
gering and thirsting after truth as here— 
Kobe. There is,” says the writer, “an 
intense interest in study, and especially 
Bible study, which, if taken advantage of 
in time, will shape this end of the world 
for God, and they excel in their rever- 
erence for the Bible as the very Word of 
God.” What an opening for a thorough 
distribution of the Scriptures in that 
country now passing through the regen- 
erating influences of the gospel of our 
Lord and: Saviour Jesus Christ! And 
now, as the whole Bible is translated and 
ready for general circulation there by the 
American Bible Society, and in view of 
the facts given in the letter to which I re. 
fer, may we not respectfully ask the 
Congregational and other Churches in 
California to send in their contributions 
for the Bible cause ere long? 

DisTRICT SUPERINTENDENT A. B.S. 


Ten thousand strangers visited Pough- 
keepsie, July 26th, to participate in the 
centenary of the entry of New York State 
into the Union. A military parade at 
2 P.M. was followed by addresses and 
patriotic music at the packed Opera 
House. In the evening a display of fire- 
works from the top of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge, 212 feet above the Hudson, was 
witnessed by at least 50,000 people. 
Elaborate decorations along the line of 
march, and a dinner at the Twenty-first 
Regiment Armory, were among the feat- 
ures of the day. 


It appears that almost $800,000 of 
confiscated Mormon property has already 
been turned over to the United States 
Government, and also that this amount 
goes into the public school fund, and is 
likely to be used almost entirely in the 
support of teachers who are Mormons, 
and who will inculcate the Mormon 
faith. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 


Special made of Wedding and Visiting 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Orests 


Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d31 


second-class matter. 


The Swan Fountain Pen we have used for 
several weeks with much satisfaction. We 
had used a stylograph pen for about nine 
years, until it was worn out. Looking about 
for one to replace it, our attention was di- 
rected to the Swan Pen, as the best of its 
kind. We miss our old friend, but are be- 
coming used to our new companion, and 
think we shall like him very well. To our 
mind a fountain pen, or stylograph which 
will always work, is a perfect treasure. Away 
you glide, page after page, with nary a dip to 
soil your fingers or break the continuity of 
your thought. The Swan Pen is sold at the 
Methodist Book Depository, 1037 Market 
street, San Francisco. 


St. Nicholas for August is chiefly an out- 
door number. F.H. Lungren has drawn a 
frontispiece,'‘‘In the Park”; ‘‘The Story of 
the Sea-Serpent”’ is told by Edward Irenzus 
Stevenson; E.S. Brooks describes ‘“‘A Ro- 
man Man-o’War’s Man.” Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller writes of ‘‘The Dear Dolls,” and the 
paper is followed by two sketches on similar 
subjects. John Burroughs has an article on 
*‘Observing Little Things,” and warns us of 
the danger in arriving at hasty conclusions. 
There are poems and verses by Eben E. Rex- 
ford, Eudora 8. Bumstead, Dora Reed Good- 
ale and J. G. Francis; and the departments 
are strong in their customary features. 


HAY FEVER, 


I have been for several years a sufferer 
from Hay Fever and severe head colds. I 
have found nothing that can compare with 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I would not be without 
it for any consideration. It is simply won- 
derful in its effect upon the nasal organs.— 
S. A. Burtt, Wilmington, N. C. | 


A new price-list for September, which is 
much more complete than anything ever 
published on this Coast in this line, will be 
issued in a few days by Smith’s Cash Store, 
418 Front street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Whether you live in the North or South, 
East or West, it will pay you to have this 
list, sample free. Address as above. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for September is 
‘‘A Week in Wales,” a series of fresh travel 
sketches; ‘‘Studies of Factory Life,” giving 
touching instances of hardship among wom- 
en; ‘‘Boston Mobs Before the Revolution”; 
‘The First Year of the Continental Con- 
gress.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THe Paciric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat?” ‘*At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied, 


R.ELMSDonald, presz 
ESTABLISHED 1863, 
Oldest Chartered Bank 


‘V.MSDonald, 


CASHIER. 


Capital Stock 
$ 1,000,000.00. 


700,000.00. 
| ESOURCES $ 4,356,175.94. 


Returning thanks for past favors, we 
N respectfully ask a continuance of the same 
and solicit accounts of Individuals, 
Cor-porations. 


R. H. McDONALD, Pres’t, 
Yan Francisco, Cal, July ist; 188s. 


Where to Buy 


PIANOS. 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENOE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


BROS.” 


* 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bon- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOKE 


Beautiful Boudoir oeight Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its claas. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

MASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. 

IVERS & POND, Over 100 in constant use io 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

A. B. CHASE. Musician’s Favorite. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

THE NEW ENGLAND, The B:st low priced 
instrument and other standard makes 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 

We can snit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail 


G3” Agents for leading Church Organs. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St.. - San Francisco 


HINDERCORNS. 


The sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain, Ensures 
feet. at Druggists. Hiscox&Co.,N. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles, Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 

It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 3 
and gives new life and strength : 


to the weak and aged, soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1,662 Market St., S. F., 
Received a: silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 


| self-measurement mailed to any address. 


Fublishers’ Hepartment | 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as | 


FURNITURE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


THE STARR KING BUILDING, 


STREET, 


And are now opening a Magnificent 
Line of entirely New and Beau- 
tiful Goods ordered express- 
ly for the New Store. 


represented on the coast. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 
Coast residents as the BIBLE HOUSE. 
many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 


Here has been for 


Arrangements have been made for a removal to 


735 Market Street, 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
orders and general management of the business. 

Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con- 
tinuance of favors in our new location, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


Depositarv. 


White Sugar, in barrels...................7%¢ 
Brown Sugar, in barrels................. 5 %c 
Finest Costa Rica Coffee................. 18¢ 
28¢ 
Roast Ooffee (best) ......... .... 20 to 25c 
Japan (green) Tea............ 16 to 50c 
Japan (basket fired) Tea ............25 to 60e 
English Breakfast................... 25 to 75c 
64 to Te 
Orackers (pilot bread)...........3.....3 to 4c 
Crackers and Sweet Oakes..............9 to 12¢ 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


WE QUOTE: 


(August 27th, Subject to Market Changes.) 


Butter, pickle roll.... .... 
Butter, common grade. .............. 40 to 50c 
Butter, solid, per pound... .......... 18 to 30¢ 
Cheese, per pound..... 11 to 18¢ 
Syrup, in 5-gallon kegs.......... $1 75 to 2 25 
Salt, Liverpool, per ton..... ebe abe $19 to 20 


Salt, meat and stock. .................. 


Sulphur, per tom..... 
Dried Apples............ sad to 9c 
6 to 12%c 
| Sagar Corn, best, per doz....... $1 30 to 1 50 
$1 20 to $1 36 


We carry a large variety of the above goods and many others, comprising nearly everything 
used in the household, and rell at lowest cash prices. 


SMITH’S CASH 


. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Send for full list to 


STORE, 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS 


LIST FOR NEXT COURSE—Is88s-89. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


$1.35 each. Early orders solicited. 


1. GREEK HISTORY. By Vincent............ $ 50 
2. PREPARATORY GREEK (in English). By Wilkinson. ........................... 1 00 
8. COLLEGE GREEK (in Engliech). By Wilkinson............................. alie<¢ 1 00 
40 


THE OHAUTAUQUAN, $1.50 per year. In clubs of five or more copies to one address, 


42 Geary St., 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 


San Francisco, Cal 


7135 MARKET ST., 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORWYG, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


0S” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. 29 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easv 
to take. Mild and reliable 
in its effects. W. M. Searby. 
Drugzist, 859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


LADY OF MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 

ence in day and home schools desires to 
superintend, at her own home, the education 
and daily life of two or three little girls or 
young misses. For particulars address Miss 
M. 8. Castleman, Home feminary, San Jose, 
Cal. 


To Churches & Sunday-Schools. 


A I OUBLE-BANEK 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN, 
In first-class order, for sale at a great targain, 
by THE BANOROFT OO., 721 Market street, 
San Francisco, 


Good Things Musical 


THAT ARE COMING IN THE FALL. 


Whatever they are, the music to perform 
them, to understand them, to enjoy them, will 
be feund in the immense establishments of 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., who have on hand 
Concert Songs, Gospel Songs, Sacred Songs, 
School Songs, Sunday-school Songs, Comic 
Songs, College Songs, Jubilee Songs, Popular 
Songs, Choir and Congregational Music,Tonic- 
Sol-Fa Music, Catholic Music, Anthems and 
Choruses, Part Songs and Glees, Opera, Ora- 
torio and Oantata Music, Collections of Music 
for Piano, Organ, and a)l other instruments, 
aid in fact every kind of music that is made. 

All this is in the shape of Sheet Music 
(3,000,000 pieces), Octavo Music (3,000 kinds), 
or of music collected in well-bound books (4,( 00 
kinds). Send for Lists, Catalogues, Descrip- 
tiors and Advice. 

Some of the new books are; Piano Olassics, 
Olassical Pianist, Young People’s Classics, 
Song Classics (soprano), Song Olassics (alto 
and bass), Olassic Tenor Songs. Each $1. 
Very select and good music. 


Any Boox Maitzep ror Rerait 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON’ 
O. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE, 


Large swimming tank; tub baths. Water 
pumped from the bay only at high tide, and 
changed daily. Everything new, clean and 
well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 
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